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U.S. POLICY TOWARD SOUTHEAST EUROPE: 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS IN THE BALKANS 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 14, 2004 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met at 2:34 p.m., in room SD-419, Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building, Hon. George V. Voinovich, presiding. 

Present: Senators Voinovich and Biden. 

opening statement of senator GEORGE V. VOINOVICH 

Senator Voinovich. Good afternoon. The committee will please 
come to order. 

I would like to thank the chairman. Senator Dick Lugar, and 
Senator Biden and the chairman of the Subcommittee on European 
Affairs, Senator Allen, for agreeing to convene this hearing today 
to examine U.S. policy toward Southeast Europe. 

While the United States must move forward to fulfill commit- 
ments in Iraq, Afghanistan, and other parts of the world, we must 
not forget challenges that remain in the Balkans, particularly in 
the successor states of the former Yugoslavia. 

As we begin this discussion, I would like to welcome two distin- 
guished panels of witnesses who have agreed to testify before the 
committee this afternoon. We will first hear from Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State Kathleen Stephens, who recently returned from 
Belgrade and Pristina. I was on the phone with Marc Grossman 
and I am glad that you were in Southeast Europe with him be- 
cause you will fill me in more than what Marc was able to do over 
the phone. I appreciate the fact that Secretary Grossman has paid 
particular attention to Southeast Europe and he traveled to Kosovo 
following the ethnic violence in March, and I am glad that Ms. Ste- 
phens is here because I look forward to her feedback and fresh per- 
spective on things. 

I would also like to welcome Ms. Mira Ricardel, who is Acting 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Policy. As 
the United States and members of the international community 
work to promote security and stability in Southeast Europe, with 
American soldiers participating in peacekeeping missions in Kosovo 
and Bosnia, it is important that we hear from the Defense Depart- 
ment regarding their work in the region. We appreciate the De- 
fense Department being represented here today. 

In fact, at present, more than 950 soldiers from the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard’s 337th Armor Brigade are preparing for deployment 
to Kosovo where they will serve as part of NATO’s Kosovo force. 

( 1 ) 
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These men and women in uniform from Ohio and others from 
across the country continue to perform a vital mission in Kosovo. 
And I am glad that Ms. Ricardel has agreed to be here. 

Our second panel includes Ambassador James Dobbins, who 
serves as director for the International Security and Defense Policy 
Center at RAND. I will never forget the wonderful communication 
that I had, Ambassador Dobbins, during the military campaign in 
Kosovo and thereafter. I really appreciate the attention that you 
gave me and the issues. 

We are also going to hear from Mr. James O’Brien of the 
Albright Group. 

We are also pleased to have with us on the second panel Mr. 
Ivan Vejvoda of the German Marshall Fund’s Balkan Trust for De- 
mocracy, who traveled from Belgrade to be here today, and Mr. 
Veton Surroi, Publisher of the ethnic Albanian newspaper, Koha 
Ditore, who flew in from Pristina. Again, we welcome these wit- 
nesses and thank you so much for traveling such a long distance 
to be with us this afternoon. 

As my colleagues are aware, I have long maintained an active in- 
terest in developments in Southeast Europe. During the course of 
the last decade, the United States has invested considerable re- 
sources in an effort to promote lasting peace and stability in the 
region and to bring the countries of the Balkans into Europe’s 
democratic institutions. 

Last June this committee conducted a hearing, which I chaired, 
to examine progress and challenges in the successor states of the 
former Yugoslavia, and we concluded then, as we continue to dis- 
cuss now, that while the region is clearly a different place following 
the death of Franjo Tudjman in Croatia in December 1999 and the 
removal of Slobodan Milosevic from power nearly 4 years ago, our 
work is yet not finished as we strive to see the President’s vision 
of a Europe that is whole, free, and at peace become a reality. 

The latest round of ethnic violence in Kosovo, which erupted on 
March 17, 2004, and resulted in the deaths of 20 people, including 
8 Kosovo Serbs, 8 Kosovo Albanians, and 4 unidentified victims, is 
a tragic and urgent reminder of the work that remains to be done 
in the Balkans. 

In addition to those who lost their lives, the events of mid-March 
resulted in the displacement of more than 4,000 Kosovo Serbs, 
Roma, and others from their homes and communities, and the de- 
struction of more than 900 homes and 30 churches and monasteries 
belonging to the Serbian Orthodox Church, adding to the more 
than 100 churches and monasteries that had already been de- 
stroyed during the last 5 years. 

In the aftermath of this violence, the United States and members 
of the international community have begun to reexamine the situa- 
tion on the ground and reassess what should be done in order to 
promote a secure and stable future for all people in Kosovo. 

I am glad the United States has enhanced its level of engage- 
ment in Kosovo following the violence. Under Secretary of State 
Marc Grossman has made frequent visits to the Balkans in recent 
months, returning from his latest trip, as I mentioned, a few days 
ago. U.S. officials are also participating in regular meetings of the 
Contact Group in Kosovo. We will play an active role as the new 
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head of UNMIK, Soren Jessen-Petersen, assumes the role later this 
summer. This is welcomed and it should continue. 

That being said, we do need to do more. We should do all that 
we can to work with leaders in Pristina and Belgrade and members 
of the international community to find a way forward in Kosovo. 

I have traveled to Kosovo three times since the end of the mili- 
tary campaign in 1999, most recently in May of 2002. At that time, 
I met with Kosovo Albanian leaders, including President Rugova 
and Prime Minister Rexhepi, as well as leaders of the Kosovo Serb 
community. In my conversations with all political leaders, I 
stressed the importance of moving forward with the efforts to pro- 
mote the rule of law and refugee return, as well as to work for the 
protection of human rights and freedom of movement for all people 
in Kosovo. 

At that time, I reiterated a plea that I made during a trip to 
Pristina in February of 2000 urging Kosovo’s leaders to start a new 
paradigm of peace and stability for all people in Kosovo. I continue 
to believe it is essential that minorities in Kosovo, including Serbs, 
Roma, Egyptians, Bosniaks, Croats, Turks, Ashkalia, and others, 
are able to move about as they wish and live lives free from fear. 

I could not agree more with the statement made in the “Ninth 
Assessment of the Situation of Ethnic Minorities in Kosovo,” a joint 
report released in May 2002 by the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe and the U.N. High Commission on Refugees. 
The report concludes: “Only when Kosovo’s minorities feel confident 
in their long-term future and when all of Kosovo’s displaced per- 
sons are able to exercise the choice to return to their homes, feeling 
assured of their safety and confident in their ability to access insti- 
tutions and participate in social, economic, and political life in 
Kosovo on a nondiscriminatory basis, will it be possible to say that 
the situation of minorities in Kosovo is acceptable.” 

While the violence appears to have calmed, the situation on the 
ground remains tense. There is a long road ahead as we look to 
work with the people of Kosovo not only to rebuild what has been 
destroyed, but also to secure an environment where respect for 
human rights and the rule of law are protected. Continued U.S. 
leadership is very, very critical in that part of the world. 

Other challenges also remain in the Balkans. Prominent among 
these is the apprehension of war criminals still at large, including 
Ratko Mladic, Radovan Karadzic, and Ante Gotovina. It is essential 
that Serbia and Montenegro, Bosnia and Croatia enhance their 
level of cooperation with The Hague. Doing so is critical as the 
countries of the region address the atrocities of the past and move 
forward to the future. The importance of progress on this front is 
seen on the heels of the NATO summit in Istanbul, as countries 
look to join the European Union and NATO’s Partnership for 
Peace. Without action to apprehend these individuals, there can be 
little movement on efforts to move toward European integration. I 
really hope that they all get that message. 

While there is work to be done, there have certainly been posi- 
tive developments during the course of the last year. Slovenia is 
now our NATO ally and a member of the European Union. Mac- 
edonia and Croatia, along with Albania, are working to join NATO 
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through the Membership Action Plan, and they are moving forward 
with plans to join the European Union. 

Moreover, just 3 days ago, the world watched an historic event 
in Belgrade, as former Minister of Defense Boris Tadic, a political 
leader who embraces democratic reform and European integration, 
was inaugurated to serve as the next President of Serbia. The im- 
portance of this occasion cannot be overstated. Boris Tadic defeated 
the candidate of the Serbian Radical Party, the party of the in- 
dicted war criminal Vojislav Seselj, in a run-off election just 2 V 2 
weeks ago. On June 27, voters in Serbia embraced democratic re- 
form and European integration and rejected nationalism that has 
for too long marred their past. It is my sincere hope that this is 
a sign of things to come in Serbia and Montenegro, and I am hope- 
ful that action will soon be forthcoming, particularly on cooperation 
with The Hague. 

Earlier this spring, the world also watched democracy at work in 
Macedonia, as the country elected a new President following the 
tragic death of Macedonian President Boris Trajkovski, whom I 
have known for many, many years. On February 26, President 
Trajkovski was tragically killed when a plane carrying him and 
eight others crashed in southern Bosnia. His death is a tragic loss 
not only for his family and those who knew him well, but for the 
people of Macedonia, the broader region of Southeast Europe and 
I believe the world at large. 

While Boris Trajkovski is sorely missed, he left a legacy of coura- 
geous and principled leadership, progress, and commitment to 
democratic reform that put Macedonia on a path toward member- 
ship in NATO and the European Union. That legacy lives on, and 
I think I would be remiss if I did not mention my friend as we 
gather today to discuss ways in which the United States can work 
with political leaders in Southeast Europe to promote lasting peace 
and stability in the region. 

Again, I would like to express my sincere appreciation to the 
chairman and ranking member for giving us the opportunity to dis- 
cuss U.S. policy toward Southeast Europe this afternoon. I would 
also like to thank our witnesses for their time and testimony. We 
will begin our testimony this afternoon with Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Kathleen Stephens. 

STATEMENT OF D. KATHLEEN STEPHENS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY OF STATE, SOUTH CENTRAL EUROPE, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE 

Ms. Stephens. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for that 
opening statement and thank you again for this opportunity you 
have given us to discuss the challenge and opportunity before us 
in south central Europe. You have already outlined in a very com- 
prehensive and insightful way very much what we see as the op- 
portunities and the obstacles before us, and I will make my open- 
ing statement very brief. 

However, as you already noted, I did just return from the region 
where I accompanied Under Secretary of State Marc Grossman on 
his third trip to the region since last November. In addition to the 
stops where I accompanied him in Belgrade and Pristina, I had the 
opportunity to have a number of meetings and stops in Bosnia- 
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Herzegovina, Croatia, Montenegro, and Albania. And I would say 
this, very much I think consonant with your opening remarks. I be- 
lieve we are making slow, but steady progress in addressing the po- 
litical divisions, the economic devastation, and the human toll of a 
decade of conflict in the region. 

In Serbia, with the election of Boris Tadic as President, we now 
do have a proven partner with a strong mandate for reform and 
Euro-Atlantic integration. Having taken office, he must maintain 
with Prime Minister Kostunica the solidarity of democratic forces 
and take action. We have made clear the fundamental importance 
of long overdue action by Belgrade to cooperate fully with the 
International Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia. We 
want Serbia to succeed, but success will come only through meeting 
its international obligations. I was pleased to note that President 
Tadic, in his inaugural address, made precisely this point. 

In Kosovo, following the violence in March, the parties there, 
with encouragement and support from us and our allies, are begin- 
ning to repair the physical damage and restore the inter-ethnic dia- 
log. And I do talk more about that in my written statement and, 
of course, will be happy to talk about it later. 

Through concerted effort and coordinated engagement with our 
allies, we are working to restore progress on standard implementa- 
tion as the only path to resolving the question of Kosovo’s future 
status. We are working to focus the parties in particular on the 
issue of effective local government, ideas about decentralization as 
a key element to progress on the standards, and to a true multi- 
ethnic future for Kosovo and all its citizens. 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina, state level authorities are emerging 
and they are becoming empowered. The NATO summit in Istanbul 
last month has paved the way for the successful conclusion of 
SFOR’s mission in Bosnia, in keeping with the President’s “in to- 
gether/out together” pledge to allies and consistent with our com- 
mitment to hasten the day when U.S. and other international secu- 
rity forces can complete their mission and come home. 

The NATO summit in Istanbul also reaffirmed that the door to 
NATO remains open, and we are working closely with the next 
generation of aspirants, Albania, Croatia, Macedonia, as they work 
with each other through the Adriatic Charter and on their own 
plans to move forward toward NATO accession. Each has progress 
still to be made, but all will have our full support. 

I wanted to comment today in particular on the situation in Mac- 
edonia where we have been very focused this week on the final 
piece of decentralization legislation which will be the last element 
of the 2001 framework agreement. We have been working closely 
over the last few days with local authorities and with our partners 
in the international community to complete the implementation of 
the framework agreement and keep Macedonia on the path to 
Euro-Atlantic integration. The news out of Skopje today, after some 
hard negotiations, is very promising and we are very encouraged 
that Macedonia, consistent with the legacy that you so rightly men- 
tioned of the late President Trajkovski, is taking this latest and im- 
portant next step. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I returned from my most recent trip im- 
pressed that we are making progress and also even more impressed 
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by the deepening and broadening commitment of the people of the 
region and their leaders to take their rightful place in a Europe, 
as you described it, whole, free, and at peace. But completing that 
journey will require our continued engagement and their continued 
effort and concerted effort to bring war criminals to justice, to bring 
refugees and internally displaced persons home, to take control of 
their own borders and their own futures, and to take advantage of 
economic opportunities by following through on structural reforms. 
These are the actions we must see to build upon the foundation our 
efforts in the region have laid and to finish the job in the Balkans 
with the region firmly, irreversibly on the road to joining a Europe 
whole, free, and at peace. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your invitation today, and I wel- 
come your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Stephens follows:] 

Prepared Statement of D. Kathleen Stephens 
“unfinished business in the BALKANS” 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the committee, ladies and gentlemen. 
Thank you for this opportunity to represent the Department of State to discuss our 
policy in the Balkans. I particularly appreciate the opportunity to appear with Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary of Defense Ricardel. 

Our efforts in the Balkans will continue to require active, comprehensive, and co- 
ordinated U.S. engagement, and that starts here in Washington both among the ex- 
ecutive agencies and between the executive and legislative branches. We welcome 
the advice and the input of this committee and of the individual members of Con- 
gress. 

As we address the question of “Unfinished Business in the Balkans,” I would like 
to define the business we are trying to finish; it is nothing less than the completion 
of the President’s vision of a Europe whole, free, and at peace. 

As Under Secretary Grossman noted in his address to the North Atlantic Council 
in November of last year, “our focus must be on integrating the region into the com- 
munity of Euro-Atlantic values: democracy, rule of law, and individual freedom.” 

As be stated, “bringing the Balkans into Euro-Atlantic institutions is our goal,” 
and we are dedicating all the means available to us toward this end. As he con- 
cluded, “we are not departing the Balkans; we are bringing the Balkans back into 
Europe.” 

There are obstacles in our path: 

• A decade of conflict has left ethnic division and economic devastation. 

• War criminals remain at large; and nearly one million refugees and internally 
displaced persons remain displaced. 

• Porous borders and weak rule of law structures present serious human rights 
and security concerns, particularly in the post-9/11 world. 

• The transition from a focus on aid to a concentration on trade has gone slowly. 

Yet we have made important strides to ensure self-sustaining progress: 

• On June 27, in electing Boris Tadic president of Serbia, the people of Serbia 
voted decisively for domestic reform and Euro-Atlantic integration. 

• In the aftermath of the violence in March, the parties in Kosovo are beginning 
to build needed bridges of dialogue and address the central issue, that of mov- 
ing forward on the standards for Kosovo. 

• Progress in Bosnia has set the stage for the successful conclusion of SFOR’s 
mission in Bosnia, consistent with our efforts to “hasten the day” and our “in 
together, out together” commitment to our NATO allies. 

• With the historic expansion of NATO by seven members agreed at Prague, in- 
cluding several states from the region, we are working with the next generation 
of aspirants to ensure that others follow to complete Europe. 

• In Macedonia, continued implementation of the Ohrid Framework Agreement 
has taken us back from the brink of broader regional conflict and taken Skopje 
to the threshold of accession talks with the European Union. 
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• Croatia has made impressive progress in its efforts to join the Euro-Atlantic 
family of nations with its successful application for European Union member- 
ship. While no firm date has been given to begin negotiations, many feel Croatia 
could start the process as early as 2005. Progress on refugee returns in Croatia 
has occurred, though more still needs to be done. 

• Throughout the region, progress is underway to develop the means to prosecute 
and adjudicate war crimes cases domestically in a credible, fair and transparent 
way. This will leave the International Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugo- 
slavia (ICTY) to focus on those most responsible for the tragic events of the past 
decade, most notably Radovan Karadzic, Ratko Mladic, and Ante Gotovina, and 
let the nations of the region strengthen their own capacities in rule of law and 
justice, both in dealing with the past and in laying the foundation for their fu- 
ture development. 

• Albania continues to make steady progress towards greater Euro-Atlantic inte- 
gration. Albania’s foreign policy in the region remains moderate and construc- 
tive, including with regard to Kosovo. Our bilateral security relationship is ex- 
cellent. 

• The democratically elected governments of the Balkans are cooperating to ad- 
dress the regional problems they can only solve together. Through fora ranging 
from the Adriatic Charter to the Southeast Europe Cooperation Initiative 
(SECI), and in their active support for the Global War on Terrorism, they are 
contributors to their own stability and to international security. 

Our vision for the region cannot be realized alone. It will require continued close 
cooperation and coordination with our Allies, who provide the vast majority of the 
stabilization forces and the foreign assistance, with the international and non- 
governmental organizations active in the region, and with the people of the region 
and their democratically-elected representatives, who must ultimately make the 
hard decisions and implement the reforms necessary to realize a Euro-Atlantic fu- 
ture. 

In FY 2004, the United States continued to provide assistance — about 
$337,000,000 to promote civil society, good governance, effective rule of law, eco- 
nomic revitalization, and free media in Croatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Serbia and 
Montenegro, Kosovo, Macedonia and Albania. In addition, we continue to provide 
substantial support — more than $25 million in 2004 — to help support vulnerable ref- 
ugees and internally displaced persons, including ensuring they have a real choice 
about whether they wish to return to their homes. 

High unemployment in the Balkans threatens stability and opens the door to eth- 
nic tension and religious extremism. We have started a major effort to redirect pro- 
grams to address the policy, capital, and legal constraints to job creation. Unreliable 
energy supplies have been cited as an impediment to regional development. In re- 
sponse, we are continuing our push to help create a regional energy market, linking 
the Balkans to Western Europe. Countries will be able to buy from and sell to the 
market based on marginal cost, and be required to adopt transparent market rules. 

Access to markets is essential for Southeast Europe whose individual economies 
are too small to encourage significant investment. We have supported the develop- 
ment of a network of WTO-compatible free trade agreements and supplied technical 
assistance in achieving quality standards, meeting certification requirements and 
introducing regulatory reform. We are also assisting the government in identif 3 dng 
and eliminating barriers to investment. 

SERBIA AND MONTENEGRO 

Along with colleagues from the NSC and Department of Defense, I accompanied 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs Marc Grossman when he visited Bel- 
grade last week, July 6-7. We were there to congratulate the Serbian people for 
their vote for democracy and reform in electing Boris Tadic their new President. 
With Mr. Tadic’s election and a democratic coalition in power in Belgrade, we be- 
lieve Serbia can succeed and we want to help. But our help — and the success of Ser- 
bia — continue to depend on Serbia meeting the ambitious but achievable conditions 
necessary to advance its own aspirations of Euro-Atlantic integration. 

First and foremost among these conditions is cooperation with the ICTY. 

Belgrade’s poor record on cooperation with the ICTY compelled Secretary Powell, 
in March of this year, to decline to certify Serbia pursuant to Section 572 of the 
Foreign Operations, Export Financing and Related Appropriations Act. As a result, 
new assistance for Serbia covered by this legislation has stopped. The Secretary’s 
decision underscored the importance we continue to attach to Serbia’s full coopera- 
tion with the ICTY as an international obligation. It is also an essential condition 
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for progress toward membership in the Partnership for Peace, as noted in the 
communique from last month’s NATO Summit in Istanbul, which called on Serbia 
and Montenegro to “cooperate with ICTY and render all necessary assistance to se- 
cure the arrest and transfer to the jurisdiction of the Tribunal of war crimes 
indictees.” I should also add that Belgrade must drop its suits in the International 
Court of Justice against eight NATO Allies stemming from the Kosovo air campaign 
before it can join Partnership for Peace. 

Serbia and Montenegro’s EU aspirations are also on hold with the indefinite sus- 
pension of its feasibility study, the first step in the long accession process, because 
of insufficient progress on addressing political conditionality and constitutional 
issues. In its March 2004 report on the Stabilization and Association process, the 
EU noted that Serbia and Montenegro is still failing to comply with its international 
obligations concerning cooperation with the ICTY. 

We also want to see Belgrade engage constructively on the question of Kosovo. 
Belgrade’s restrained, constructive response to the events of March was an impor- 
tant element in containing the violence. Since March, we have encouraged Belgrade 
to be supportive of efforts to rebuild confidence between Kosovo’s Serb and Albanian 
communities through dialogue, to reengage in dialogue in Pristina, and for Belgrade 
to participate in a reopening of the direct talks with Pristina on technical issues. 
We also welcome Belgrade’s constructive engagement in a discussion on proposals 
for achieving better local government in Kosovo, including ideas for decentralization 
to bring government closer to the people it serves. 

KOSOVO 

Under Secretary Grossman’s recent trip to the region was his third in the past 
eight months, and included a visit to Pristina as well as Belgrade. In both places, 
he focused on restoring momentum to our Review Date Strategy in the aftermath 
of violence in March that left nineteen dead and thousands displaced. There is no 
question that this violence represented a serious setback to the progress we had 
seen on implementing the internationally endorsed standards, which represent the 
only path toward resolving Kosovo’s future status. 

Our immediate focus in the aftermath of the violence was two-fold: 

First, to hold the perpetrators accountable: 

To date, international prosecutors are pursuing serious criminal charges in 52 
cases, and an additional 200 cases are now before local judges under close inter- 
national supervision. 

And second, to repair homes that were damaged or destroyed, rebuild trust be- 
tween the ethnic communities, and restore the credibility of the international com- 
munity: 

To date, approximately 260 of 930 damaged homes have been rebuilt, and 205 are 
currently under construction, according to UNMIK and Kosovo’s Provisional Institu- 
tions of Self-Government (PISG) sources. Financing is being provided by PISG. The 
PISG has earmarked approximately 17 million Euro of its funds for reconstruction, 
and has committed to complete all reconstruction by this fall. 

Of the more than 4,000 persons initially displaced in March, some 1,600 have re- 
turned. This displacement was doubly harmful, in that it undermined the slow 
progress on minority returns we had made in the past years. Prior to the March 
violence, Kosovo had seen the return of nearly 10,000 displaced persons to areas in 
which they are a minority, and the flow appeared to be increasing slowly. However, 
the overwhelming majority of those displaced in 1999-2000 remain so to this day. 
Less than five percent of the internally displaced persons who fled in 1999-2000 
have returned to their homes. 

Underlying these efforts is the broader question of security for all communities 
in Kosovo. The NATO-led security force, KFOR, has reviewed its practices in order 
to ensure that it is fully prepared to maintain a safe and secure environment, oper- 
ating in close coordination with the UN and local police. At the NATO Summit in 
Istanbul in June, NATO concluded that it will maintain its present force levels in 
Kosovo. This will be reviewed in the fall as part of NATO’s Periodic Mission Review 
(PMR) process. 

Security will ultimately require more than the ability of the international commu- 
nity to deter violence. It will require dialogue between the parties, and we are work- 
ing intensively, with NATO and EU representatives, to start a “Security Advisory 
Group” that will bring together international and local representatives. 

It will also require strong leadership by the new Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General, Soren Jessen-Petersen. He will have our strong support as he 
works to invigorate the standards implementation process and to reform the bu- 
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reaucracy of the UN Mission in Kosovo. We have offered to provide him a strong 
American deputy to assist him in these important tasks. 

Despite the March violence, we remain resolved to implement our Review Date 
Strategy, and to hold Kosovo institutions accountable for implementing the stand- 
ards. To do otherwise — by accelerating the timeline of the mid-2005 review of 
progress, or to pre-ordain its findings — would be to reward the violence. 

Kosovo has established basic democratic structures under free and fair elections. 
It must now focus its energies on: strengthening these institutions, securing the rule 
of law, ensuring that all displaced persons who wish to return are able to do so 
without fear, and undertaking a dialogue with Belgrade. 

Kosovo’s ability to meet these tasks will require that everyone in Kosovo partici- 
pate in the standards implementation process. An important part of that process is 
efforts of Kosovo leaders and UNMIK to devise a plan to reform governmental struc- 
tures to devolve more authority to the local level. Whether termed “decentralization” 
or “effective local government,” such reform is key to the core issue of Kosovo’s 
multiethnic future, a future in which local communities of all national groups have 
the authority to govern their own affairs and to help ensure their own security. 

An encouraging step forward occurred late in June, when Kosovo Serb and Kosovo 
Albanian leaders met for the first time in Pristina since before the March violence 
in a meeting organized by a U.S. NGO and hosted by the U.S. Chief of Mission in 
Pristina. A similar meeting occurred July 8 when these leaders met together with 
Under Secretary Grossman and his delegation. On both occasions, the parties dis- 
cussed in a forthright fashion important issues of security, reconstruction, and rec- 
onciliation. We will continue to foster this spirit of dialogue in Kosovo. 

BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Bosnia and Herzegovina is approaching a watershed moment in its post-conflict 
transition. At Istanbul, NATO Heads of State and Government agreed to conclude 
the SFOR mission at year’s end. This decision is recognition of NATO’s success in 
ending a war, and Bosnia’s progress on the path to recovery. 

For the first time since Da3don, Bosnia is in the process of establishing the state 
institutions essential for both stability and multiethnicity: 

The once separate and adversarial entity militaries and intelligence services are 
now coming under the command and control of the Bosnian state. 

New State prosecutors are trying major criminal and corruption cases in new 
State courts under a new State criminal code. 

State revenues to sustain these new institutions will receive a much-needed boost 
with the ongoing reform of the Customs and Tax administration. 

But this progress is not yet irreversible. Ethnic politics remain a divisive force 
within and between communities. Unnecessary and bloated government structures 
consume over half of GDP, and current levels of economic growth are not sufficient 
to overcome Bosnia’s massive trade imbalance and declining levels of international 
assistance. Local authorities are only gradually taking full responsibility for their 
own destiny. The High Representative, Lord Ashdown, continues to set the agenda 
and the pace for reform, using his powers to impose legislation and to remove offi- 
cials when necessary. 

Most recently. Lord Ashdown was forced to take action against Republika Srpska 
officials and the Serbian Democratic Party, the party of Radovan Karadzic, for fail- 
ing to take action to apprehend Karadzic and other persons indicted for war crimes. 
As we have long stated, no single act would do more to advance peace and justice 
in Bosnia than the apprehension of Radovan Karadzic. Our efforts toward this 
end — including dismantling the financial and logistical support network that sus- 
tains him and other fugitives — will continue. 

While SFOR is concluding, there will be structures in place to protect our sub- 
stantial investment and to confront the challenges that remain. The EU will lead 
a new security mission, capable of supporting international civilian organizations 
and addressing key issues including organized crime. 

NATO will continue to play an active and visible role in Bosnia. Under U.S. lead- 
ership, a new NATO headquarters in Sarajevo will play a central role in appre- 
hending war criminals, counterterrorism, and defense reform. 

MACEDONIA 

In stark contrast to where it was just two years ago, Macedonia has moved from 
interethnic conflict to reconciliation, becoming a more resilient democracy and con- 
tributing to U.S. policy goals of peace and stability in the region and beyond. Nei- 
ther President Boris Trajkovski’s tragic death in February, nor the March unrest 
in Kosovo, proved a danger to Macedonia’s stability or deterred it from the path of 
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political, military and economic reform. Macedonia’s success owes much to the ef- 
forts of the international community, which engaged to deter broader conflict, but 
most of all it is the achievement of the people of Macedonia. 

Much of that credit goes to the late President Trajkovski, a staunch ally of Amer- 
ica and a good friend of many in this room. The Framework Agreement, long his 
primary focus, has become his lasting legacy. 

With the election of former Prime Minister Crvenkovski to succeed Trajkovski as 
president in overall free and fair elections in April, and with the parliament vote 
for former Interior Minister Rostov as Prime Minister in early June, Macedonia’s 
multiethnic governing coalition remains committed to peace, stability and inter- 
ethnic tolerance. 

And it shows: 

For the first time since 1993, Macedonia has no foreign military peacekeeping 
mission on its soil. 

The government is making progress on reforms, including important inroads 
against corruption through some key arrests. 

Macedonia has applied formally for EU membership and is hoping to become a 
candidate country within the next year. 

In this regard, we and our international community partners in Skopje continue 
to support the coalition’s efforts to bring the final major pieces of decentralization 
legislation required by the 2001 Ohrid Framework Agreement to completion this 
summer, in preparation for municipal elections this October. While work remains, 
we want to see Macedonia continue on the right path. 

CROATIA 


And as we do with Croatia. 

When Croatia’s new government came to power, we resolved to judge it by its ac- 
tions. 

Since the beginning of 2004, Croatia has turned over four Croatian and five Bos- 
nian Croat indictees to the ICTY. We applaud these positive moves by Zagreb offi- 
cials and hope this trend will continue with the arrest and transfer of Ante 
Gotovina. 

Working with its partners in the Adriatic Charter, Albania and Macedonia, Za- 
greb is preparing to assume the responsibilities of NATO membership. As noted in 
the communique at the Istanbul Summit, NATO insists on full cooperation with the 
ICTY and bringing to justice all those indicted by the Tribunal. The communique 
also acknowledges the progress that all three states have made in their quest for 
NATO membership and tasked NATO Foreign Ministers to keep the enlargement 
process under continual review. 

One of the criteria for evaluating an aspirant’s candidacy is regional cooperation, 
and Croatia has taken steps to improve its relations with neighboring states. Eco- 
nomic and political contacts are expanding, and increased attention has been given 
to the situation of ethnic minorities within Croatia. The current government has 
made positive, concrete steps on returns and appears to be making a concerted ef- 
fort to meet aggressive deadlines for settling housing reconstruction and occupancy 
rights cases. Of the 190,000 homes damaged or destroyed by the war, 125,000 have 
been reconstructed by the government and the international community; most Cro- 
atian homes have been reconstructed, and now the government is focusing on recon- 
structing homes belonging to ethnic Serbs. When the current government assumed 
office in December, there were approximately 500 cases of illegal occupancy left un- 
resolved (of 2000 plus at the end of the war). Now only some 55 remain to be re- 
solved — a resolution of some 90 percent in six months. After years of avoiding the 
issue, the government has made some progress towards providing apartments for 
tenancy rights holders, but much work remains to be done. 

Of the nearly 300,000 Serbs who fled Croatia during the conflict there, only ap- 
proximately 137,000 have returned. More than 200,000 refugees remain displaced 
in Serbia and Montenegro and Bosnia and Herzegovina, and a recent OSCE study 
indicates that as time goes on, they are less likely to return and more likely to inte- 
grate into the community in which they have been living for the past decade. We 
continue to work closely to encourage the government to ensure local government 
cooperation provides a welcoming atmosphere for those displaced persons who wish 
to return to their homes, including working to ensure groundless war crimes indict- 
ments against Croatian Serb refugees are dismissed. 

We continue to work with Croatia in securing an agreement to exempt U.S. citi- 
zens from the International Criminal Court. With such an agreement, also known 
as an Article 98 agreement, the United States will be better able to assist Croatia 
in carr 3 dng out the needed military reforms for NATO membership. 
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We also are working closely with Zagreb on a possible troop contribution to the 
Coalition forces in Iraq. Currently, Croatia has deployed troops to the ISAF mission 
in Afghanistan, where they have performed admirably. We look forward to the day 
when the Coalition brining peace and stability to a free Iraq includes Croatian 
forces. 


ALBANIA 

Albania continues to be a staunch ally in the Global War on Terrorism. Albanian 
troops are serving with distinction in Afghanistan and Iraq, and the government has 
recently stated its intention to increase its forces in Iraq. 

The government has frozen terrorist assets and maintains a watchful eye against 
foreign extremist elements seeking to influence the overwhelmingly moderate Mus- 
lim community. With U.S. and international donor help, Albania has made gains in 
controlling corruption, increasing transparency, and curbing organized criminal ac- 
tivities such as human trafficking and narcotics smuggling. Albania’s ability to hold 
free and fair parliamentary elections in summer 2005, and particularly its ability 
to resolve election disputes according to the rule of law, will be an important indi- 
cator of the country’s progress towards democratization. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, the issues you have asked me to address here today, the “Unfin- 
ished Business in the Balkans,” remain daunting when laid out so starkly. But with 
your great experience in this part of the world you know well how long a road we 
have traveled in the past decade. Ten years ago, when the region was torn by wars 
fostered by those who fuelled ethnic hatred, reconciliation was barely a dream. I 
wish I could say that every day that dream seems closer to being realized, but even 
in the “two steps forward. One step back” manner in which progress is made in the 
Balkans we have much cumulative success to celebrate. Mr. Chairman, with the 
support of the Congress we will continue to press forward, and with perseverance 
I believe we will see all the nations of the Balkans take their rightful place in that 
Europe of President Bush’s vision at last whole, free and at peace. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I look forward to answering any questions you 
may have. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Thank you, Ms. Stephens. 

Our next witness is Mira Ricardel. We are very happy to have 
you with us. 

STATEMENT OF MIRA R. RICARDEL, ACTING ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE, INTERNATIONAL SECURITY POLICY, 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Ms. Ricardel. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to 
testify on the Balkans. It is indeed an important subject. I will 
summarize my statement that I have submitted to the committee 
and ask that it be included for the record. 

As President Bush has said, we went in to the Balkans together 
with our NATO allies and we will go out together. Our military ap- 
proach in Bosnia and Herzegovina and Kosovo has been to adjust 
force levels in response to changing security situations. A funda- 
mental objective with all of the Balkan countries is for us to enable 
them to provide for their own security as rapidly as possible and 
to facilitate their integration into Euro-Atlantic institutions. 

During the recent NATO summit at Istanbul, heads of state and 
government agreed to conclude NATO’s successful SFOR operation 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina by the end of the year. NATO head- 
quarters, headed by an American general, will form the alliance’s 
residual military presence in that country. The headquarters will 
have the principal task of supporting Bosnia’s already promising 
defense reforms, advancing counter-terrorism and supporting the 
apprehension of indicted war criminals such as Radovan Karadzic. 
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As you have noted in your opening remarks, and as my col- 
league, Kathy Stephens has noted, challenges remain in Kosovo. 
Although progress is being made, it is slow, probably slower than 
we would like. There are still significant difficulties with freedom 
of movement and return of ethnic minorities. The primary threat 
continues to come from internal, loosely organized extremist and 
criminal groups, some of which have transnational links. 

KFOR is tasked with building a secure environment to facilitate 
democracy, including deterring renewed hostility, ensuring public 
safety and order, supporting humanitarian assistance, and coordi- 
nating with the U.N. interim administration mission in Kosovo, 
also known as UNMIK. Pursuant to U.N. Security Council Resolu- 
tion 1244, UNMIK is responsible for civilian administration in 
Kosovo, including the maintenance of civil law and order. 

KFOR started in 1999 with a force totaling 40,000 troops on the 
ground. There are now less than 18,000, of which about 1,800 are 
U.S. At Istanbul, NATO heads of state confirmed that a significant 
KFOR presence remains essential to security and to promote a po- 
litical settlement. 

Unfortunately, this past March a wave of mob violence broke out 
in the province. Although brief, the spasm of violence claimed 19 
lives in several ethnic communities. Property damage was signifi- 
cant and the Serbian community suffered the greatest losses. 
KFOR responded swiftly, but there is room for improvement. A 
NATO lessons learned study highlighted areas where KFOR could 
increase its effectiveness. In particular, the troops in KFOR need 
to be less hampered by national restrictions. U.S. forces performed 
admirably during the crisis. They are not subject to any limitations 
or restrictions identified in NATO’s study. 

We have adopted a regional approach to managing military 
forces in the Balkans. U.S. European Commander General Jim 
Jones has placed all U.S. forces serving in the Balkans under the 
operational control of Admiral Johnson, who commands NATO’s 
Joint Forces Command in Naples, Italy. This provides much more 
flexibility to move forces around the region as needed. Under the 
joint operations area, or JOA, approach, NATO conducts a periodic 
mission review, or PMR, every 6 months, which evaluates the secu- 
rity situation on the ground and makes recommendations, includ- 
ing on force levels. The review is then submitted to the North At- 
lantic Council for decision. At Istanbul, the North Atlantic Council, 
or NAC, decided not to reduce KFOR’s size at the present. 

The JOA also provides for the use of reserve forces at the tac- 
tical, operational, and strategic levels. For example, during the 
March riots in Kosovo, NATO was able to surge an additional 3,000 
troops within a few days, the first arriving in less than 24 hours. 

Of continued concern is that indicted war criminals, particularly 
Radovan Karadzic, Ratko Mladic, and Ante Gotovina, remain at 
large. As long as Karadzic is not apprehended, Bosnia will not be 
able to achieve Euro-Atlantic integration, and the same applies to 
Serbia and Montenegro. Full cooperation on war crimes issues re- 
mains an important condition for normalizing U.S. military-to-mili- 
tary relations with Serbia and Montenegro. 

On June 19, 2003, Serbia and Montenegro formally applied for 
membership in NATO’s Partnership for Peace. We support Serbia 
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and Montenegro’s PfP membership once it meets remaining condi- 
tions set by NATO, which are: full cooperation with The Hague, 
and dropping the suits at the International Court of Justice against 
eight NATO countries that stemmed from the Kosovo air campaign 
of 1999. 

We are hopeful that the June 27 election of pro-Western reformer 
Boris Tadic as Serbian President will be a turning point and that 
he will succeed in clearly and firmly orienting Serbia and Monte- 
negro toward NATO and the West. As Minister of Defense, he 
spearheaded several concrete defense reforms, including empow- 
ering and reorganizing the Ministry of Defense to provide greater 
civilian control of the military, reducing the armed forces, reshap- 
ing the military intelligence service in accord with democratic 
norms, and taking steps to eliminate corrupt Milosevic-era institu- 
tions and individuals. 

DOD is working to develop a program of technical assistance and 
other activities to assist the Ministry of Defense in its reform ef- 
forts. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also pleased to announce the United States 
and the Government of Serbia and Montenegro have agreed to es- 
tablish a state partnership program with the Ohio National Guard. 
We think that that will help them advance civil military relations, 
and we thought that would he particularly pleasing news to you, 
sir. 

Macedonia, Croatia, and Albania are on the path to NATO mem- 
bership. They are participating in NATO’s Membership Action 
Plan, which includes the development of reform plans for their 
military establishments. The biggest challenges for these countries 
are to maintain a steady pace on defense reform, strengthen inter- 
operability with NATO, and develop niche capabilities. 

We have completed a defense assessment for each of these three 
countries to assist them with planning and implementing defense 
reform priorities and building more flexible, mobile forces. While 
these countries continue to focus on internal challenges, they are 
also making valuable contributions to global security and freedom. 
All three are involved in the global war on terrorism. Macedonian 
and Albanian troops are participating in ISAF in Afghanistan. 
Macedonian forces are deployed with the 1st Infantry Division in 
north central Iraq, and Albanian forces are stationed in the north 
in the Mosul area. In early 2003, Croatia deployed military police 
to participate in the ISAF mission in Afghanistan, and this initial 
6-month rotation has been renewed three times. 

Secretary Rumsfeld has remarked how much Europe and NATO 
have changed in the past decade. The Balkans have certainly 
changed dramatically in that period as well, for the better. But as 
you have pointed out, there is still work to be done. As post-Com- 
munist countries, they must institute democratic reforms across 
the board. The military is one important component of the larger 
structural changes that must take place. With our participation in 
NATO operations and our bilateral military cooperation with each 
of the countries in the region, we are helping them both take re- 
sponsibility for their own security and make their own contribu- 
tions to peace in Europe and the world. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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[The prepared statement of Ms. Ricardel follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mira R. Ricardel 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, thank you for inviting me to tes- 
tify about on-going efforts by countries in the Balkans to normalize their military 
relations with the U.S. and NATO, and to ensure regional stability. Recently the 
U.S. Department of Defense held annual bilateral defense consultations with Mac- 
edonia and Albania and will do so next week with Croatia. All three countries are 
making impressive strides to advance defense reforms and prepare themselves for 
NATO membership. Furthermore, they have made the transition from consumers of 
security assistance to contributors as allies in the Global War on Terrorism. 

One of the most important lessons we have taken from our experiences in Bosnia- 
Herzogovina is the need to encourage self-reliance from the very beginning — to 
avoid actions that create an enduring dependency and help these societies take re- 
sponsibility for their own governance and security as soon as possible. This lesson 
was applied well over a year ago in Macedonia as NATO successfully completed 
Task Force Amber Fox to provide a safe and secure environment for implementation 
of the Ohrid Framework Agreement following widespread civil conflict in Macedonia 
in 2001. 

As President Bush has said, we went in to the Balkans together with our NATO 
Allies and we will go out together. Our approach is to adjust force levels in response 
to changing security situations, and enable our partners in the Balkans to provide 
for their own security as rapidly as possible. 

BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

During the recent NATO Summit at Istanbul Heads of State and Government 
agreed to conclude NATO’s successful SFOR operation in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
by the end of the year. We can all take pride in this accomplishment along with 
the Bosnian people. The Summit stressed that while NATO’s military relations with 
Bosnia are being placed on a normalized footing, NATO’s long-term commitment to 
Bosnia remains unchanged. A NATO headquarters, headed by an American general, 
will form the Alliance’s residual military presence in the country. The headquarters 
will have the principal tasks of supporting Bosnia’s already promising defense re- 
forms, advancing counter-terrorism, and supporting the apprehension of major in- 
dicted war criminals such as Radovan Karadzic. 

In March Bosnia officially formed a state-level ministry of defense and general 
staff signaling a new era in the country’s military structure. This was the outgrowth 
of excellent work by the Bosnians, High Representative Lord Paddy Ashdown, and 
former Senate staffer and Assistant Secretary of Defense, Jim Locher, who heads 
the Bosnia Defense Reform Commission. Bosnia is getting closer to joining PfP. 
However, as the Istanbul Summit Communique notes, Bosnia has failed to live up 
to its obligation to cooperate fully with The Hague War Crimes Tribunal, largely 
due to obstructionist elements in the Republika Srpska. The U.S. strongly supports 
the strong actions of High Representative Ashdown to dismiss from office Serb offi- 
cials seeking to obstruct Bosnia’s efforts to render indicted war criminals to justice. 

Bilaterally, Bosnia and Herzegovina has been responsive to U.S. concerns. Bosnia 
was one of the first countries to ratify an Article 98 agreement to protect U.S. serv- 
ice personnel. Recently Bosnia offered a troop contribution of explosive ordnance dis- 
posal experts to the coalition in Iraq. 


KOSOVO 

Challenges remain in Kosovo, although progress is being made. The goal in 
Kosovo is to establish the rule of law and rebuild institutions capable of providing 
a safe, secure and prosperous environment for all of its inhabitants, while ensuring 
that it does not become a safe haven for extremism, terrorism or criminal elements. 
Significant difficulties remain with freedom of movement and return of ethnic mi- 
norities. The primary threat continues to come from internal, loosely organized ex- 
tremist and criminal groups, some of which have transnational links. 

KFOR is tasked with building a secure environment to facilitate democracy — in- 
cluding deterring renewed hostility, ensuring public safety and order, supporting 
humanitarian assistance and coordinating with the UN Interim Administration Mis- 
sion in Kosovo (UNMIK). Pursuant to UN Security Council Resolution 1244, 
UINMIK is responsible for civilian administration in Kosovo, including the mainte- 
nance of civil law and order. The review date strategy, endorsed by the UN Security 
Council requires measurable progress in the development of functional political, eco- 
nomic and judicial institutions before determining Kosovo’s final status. 
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KFOR started up in 1999 with a force totaling 40,000 troops on the ground. There 
are now less than 18,000 (1,800 U.S.). At Istanbul, NATO heads of state confirmed 
that a significant KFOR presence remains essential to security and to promote a 
political settlement. This past March, a wave of mob violence broke out in the prov- 
ince. During the March 17-19 period of violence, international peacekeepers actually 
faced hostile fire. 

Although brief, the spasm of violence claimed 19 lives in several ethnic commu- 
nities. Property damage was significant, and the Serbian community suffered the 
greatest losses. These events highlighted that the stability we had witnessed in 
prior months was fragile. It also revealed some underlying weaknesses of UNMIK 
and the Kosovo Police Service in coping with threats to law and order. 

KFOR’s swift response was essential in halting the March violence. A NATO “les- 
sons learned” study highlighted areas where KFOR could enhance its effectiveness, 
in particular, the troops in KFOR need to be less hampered by national restrictions. 

SACEUR General Jones is seeking to eliminate these restrictions — also known as 
national caveats — on how COMKFOR can use the troops. U.S. forces performed ad- 
mirably during the crisis; they are not subject to any limitations or restrictions iden- 
tified in NATO’s study. KFOR’s robust rules of engagement need to be fully applied 
by all troop contributors. Also KFOR soldiers need to have the equipment and train- 
ing to handle riot control. Intelligence capabilities need improvement in order to bet- 
ter anticipate and then act to prevent such incidents in the future. Finally, KFOR 
needs to reduce the “tooth to tail” ratio to ensure that the maximum number of 
troops are actively patrolling. 

The United Nations Mission in Kosovo (UNMIK) needs to take steps to strengthen 
its performance. We consider this a top priority, especially in the field of civil secu- 
rity, where the local multi-ethnic Kosovo Police Service is being developed so that 
it may in the future handle many duties KFOR must currently perform. This is es- 
sential. We look forward to the change in leadership at UNMIK, including a strong 
new Special Representative of the Secretary General (SRSG) in Soren Jessen-Peter- 
sen and an American Principal Deputy. 

MOVING TO A REGIONAL APPROACH TO FORCE STRUCTURE AND DEPLOYMENT 

We have adopted a regional approach to managing military forces in the Balkans. 
USEUCOM Commander General Jim Jones has placed all U.S. forces serving in the 
Balkans under the operational control of Admiral Johnson who commands NATO’s 
Joint Forces Command based in Naples, Italy. This provides much more flexibility 
to move forces around the region as needed. Under the Joint Operations Area (JOA) 
approach, NATO conducts a Periodic Mission Review (PMR) every six months which 
evaluates the security situation on the ground and makes recommendations, includ- 
ing on force levels. 'The Review is submitted to the North Atlantic Council (NAC) 
for decision. At Istanbul the NAC decided not to reduce KFOR’s size at present. 

The JOA provides for the use of reserve forces at the tactical, operational and 
strategic levels. These forces are able to deploy rapidly from within the theater and 
from “over-the-horizon” locations in the event of a crisis. For example, during the 
March riots in Kosovo, NATO was able to surge an additional 3,000 troops within 
a few days, the first arriving in less than 24 hours. 

In both Bosnia and Kosovo we have pioneered the use of small, strategically-posi- 
tioned “forward operating bases” to inject an international troop presence in specific 
areas. This presence advances important goals such as inter-ethnic cooperation and 
refugee returns by the sense of confidence and security having troops in local areas 
provides. 


INDICTED WAR CRIMINALS 

Of continued importance and concern is that indicted war criminals, particularly 
Radovan Karadzic, Ratko Mladic, and Ante Gotovina, remain at large. Protected by 
criminals associated with extremist parties, Karadzic’s continued influence on Bos- 
nian Serb politics is a cancer in the body of the Bosnian state. As long as Karadzic 
and his associates move about freely, Bosnia will not be able to achieve Euro-Atlan- 
tic integration. The same applies to Serbia and Montenegro which continues to har- 
bor Ratko Mladic. Full cooperation on war crimes issues remains an important con- 
dition for normalizing U.S. military to military relations with Serbia and Monte- 
negro. 


SERBIA AND MONTENEGRO 

On June 19, 2003 Serbia and Montenegro formally applied for membership in the 
Partnership for Peace. We support Serbia and Montenegro’s PfP membership once 
it meets remaining conditions set by NATO, which are: (1) full cooperation with The 
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Hague; and (2) dropping the suits at the International Court of Justice against eight 
NATO countries stemming from the Kosovo air campaign of 1999. 

We hope that the election on June 27 of pro-Western reformer Boris Tadic as Ser- 
bian President will be a turning point and that he will succeed in clearly and firmly 
orienting Serbia and Montenegro toward NATO and the West. As Minister of De- 
fense he spearheaded several concrete defense reforms, including: empowering and 
reorganizing its Ministry of Defense to provide greater civilian control of the mili- 
tary; reducing its armed forces, reshaping its military intelligence service in accord 
with democratic norms, and taking steps to eliminate corrupt Milosevic-era institu- 
tions and individuals. 

DOD is working to develop a program of technical assistance and other activities 
to assist the Ministry of Defense in its reform efforts once Serbia and Montenegro 
meets the necessary conditions set by NATO to join PfP. We hope Serbia will also 
sign an Article 98 agreement soon. A military bilateral affairs officer is in place 
working closely with the Ministry of Defense on actions to advance defense reforms. 
Meanwhile, we are setting the stage for future cooperation through the Joint Con- 
tact Team Program (JCTP) run by the U.S. European Command and programs car- 
ried out by the Marshall Center. Eight scheduled programs have been launched 
with the Serbia and Montenegro Armed Forces for 2004 on diverse subjects such as 
“Civilian Control of the Military,” to how to develop NATO-compatible national se- 
curity strategies. Current plans call for 17 such programs to take place next year. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also pleased to announce the U.S. and the Government of 
Serbia and Montenegro have agreed to establish a State Partnership Program with 
the National Guard. The Ohio National Guard has kindly offered to serve as SaM 
armed forces’ state partner. This is an important program that provides countries 
ongoing close links to the U.S. military in support of defense reform and trans- 
formation objectives. 


MACEDONIA, CROATIA, ALBANIA 

Macedonia, Croatia and Albania are on the path to NATO membership. They are 
participating in NATO’s Membership Action Plan, which includes the development 
of reform plans for their military establishments. The biggest challenge for these 
countries is to maintain a steady pace on defense reform, strengthen inter-oper- 
ability with NATO, and develop niche capabilities. 

We are pressing political leaders to continue making the tough decisions that are 
necessary for transformation. We have completed a Defense Assessment for each of 
these three countries to assist them with planning and implementing defense reform 
priorities. They are taking steps to reduce the sizes of their respective armed forces 
and to restructure them to build more flexible, mobile forces that can better con- 
tribute to NATO. In Macedonia and Albania, for example, we have Defense Depart- 
ment contractors advising the governments on how best to implement reforms they 
have decided to make. 

During our bilateral defense consultations with each of these countries, we discuss 
how the Department of Defense can assist with defense reform efforts, NATO inter- 
operability and border security capabilities to protect against proliferation of weap- 
ons of mass destruction (WMD). While these countries continue to focus on the chal- 
lenges that remain inside their own borders, and are active in PfP, they also are 
making valuable contributions to global security and freedom. For example, all three 
have supported the U.S.-led coalition in the Global War on Terrorism. Macedonian 
and Albanian troops are participating in ISAF in Afghanistan and are serving side 
by side with U.S. troops in Iraq. Macedonian forces are deployed with the First In- 
fantry Division in North Central Iraq, and Albanian forces are stationed in the 
North in the Mosul area. In October 2002 Croatia intercepted the Boka Star, a ship 
that was transporting military items to countries of concern. In early 2003, Croatia 
deployed military police to participate in the ISAF mission in Afghanistan. This ini- 
tial six month rotation has been renewed three times. Croatia is also seriously con- 
sidering contributing to a Provincial Reconstruction Team in Afghanistan. We hope 
that the Government of Croatia will sign an Article 98 agreement with the U.S. 
soon. 

Military to military relations between Albania, Croatia and Macedonia have been 
expanding, underscored by the June 16 meeting of defense ministers in Ohrid. 
These MAP countries have shown they are serious about their commitment to de- 
fense transformation and are prepared to join the ranks of NATO allies in tackling 
the security challenges of the 21st century. 
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CONTRIBUTING TO REGIONAL STABILITY AND INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 

Secretary Rumsfeld has remarked how much Europe and NATO have changed in 
the past decade. The Balkans has certainly changed dramatically in that period as 
well — for the better — but there is work still to be done. As post-communist coun- 
tries, they must institute democratic reforms across the board — the military is one 
important component of the larger structural changes that must take place. With 
our participation in NATO operations, and our bilateral military cooperation with 
each of the countries in the region, we are helping them both take responsibility 
for their own security and make their own contributions to peace in Europe and the 
world. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you very much. 

After the March 17 incidents, there was an evaluation of KFOR, 
and I would be interested in your perspective on lessons learned. 
I saw some tapes of a sitaution where KFOR forces looked on while 
people literally burned down a church, and there was an uneven 
understanding of what responsibilities KFOR had under the cir- 
cumstances that arose. 

I was pleased that Admiral Johnson was able to move — I thought 
it was 1,800, but they moved in some 3,000 troops, which is pretty 
impressive they were able to get them in there. 

First of all, how many troops do we have right now in Kosovo? 
And now that we have got a new individual succeeding Holkeri, 
what changes do you think need to be made in KFOR in order to 
bring about freedom of movement and human rights and rule of 
law? 

Ms. Ricardel. Mr. Chairman, would you like me to start with 
the military lessons learned? 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Yes, I would. 

Ms. Ricardel. Given exactly the incidents that you pointed out, 
NATO immediately moved to look at what could be done better and 
differently. One of the major problems that we have had in 
KFOR — and it is not unique to KFOR — is national restrictions or 
national caveats. These include restrictions that certain countries 
place on their forces to be involved in riot control. They involve re- 
strictions on the use of lethal force, for example, in certain condi- 
tions that do not necessarily just affect their own personal safety. 
There are restrictions that some countries had on the movement of 
their troops from one sector to another. This has greatly com- 
plicated the commander’s ability to move forces effectively, quickly 
and swiftly. 

So what we have done bilaterally and also within NATO, what 
SACEUR General Jones has done is to raise this as a high priority 
issue with countries to ask them to limit their restrictions or lift 
them completely, which is the way U.S. troops operate. That is why 
U.S. troops performed so well, is that they were able to be deployed 
as needed. 

In addition, KFOR has taken other measures, for example, step- 
ping up presence patrols in Serbian communities and neighbor- 
hoods. These patrols are being conducted jointly with the Kosovo 
police service and UNMIK police. 

We have also tried to address the need for greater coordination, 
information sharing and coordinated activity; a Kosovo-wide secu- 
rity advisory group has been formed with the leaders of these var- 
ious institutions, but also leaders of ethnic communities. We need 
to be able to better monitor, coordinate, and streamline our actions. 
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So it is really a two-part problem, but we are trying to address 
it. SACEUR is trying to address it within NATO and the NATO 
Secretary General, but we are also trying to address it bilaterally 
with countries. 

If you need more details on the specific countries, I cannot do 
that in open session, but we would be pleased to provide it to you, 
sir. 

Senator VOINOVICH. I would like that very much. 

How many NATO troops do we have altogether? 

Ms. Ricardel. I am sorry. We have about 18,000. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. So there are 18,000 KFOR troops. 

Ms. Ricardel. And 1,800 U.S. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Originally we had how many? 

Ms. Ricardel. We had about 44,000 total, and the U.S. was 
about 6,000 of that. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. So we are down to 1,800. 

Ms. Ricardel. Right. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. What is the total again? 

Ms. Ricardel. The total now is just around 18,000. 

Senator Voinovich. Do you believe that is adequate to get the 
job done? 

Ms. Ricardel. Yes, sir, and I believe that is the consensus view 
of our allies. We go through this 6-month periodic review and look 
at the security situation on the ground, not just in terms of what 
are the force levels, but what is the mix of forces and what it is 
we can do better. And we have supplemented that, as I have said, 
with this NATO lessons learned study, specifically with respect to 
Kosovo. 

Senator Voinovich. I really think that visiting with the other 
countries in terms of the restrictions that they have on their troops 
is very important because if the people that were responsible for 
the destruction are aware that NATO troops are limited, then they 
are going to continue to do it if they so choose. So I think that a 
new chapter is very, very important in terms of what are the re- 
sponsibilities of KFOR, and we ought to make every effort we can 
to get those other countries to step up to the table. 

The other concern I have is in Bosnia. There has been some con- 
cern about whether or not we are going to pull our people out of 
Bosnia. The last time I was there — I must admit it was a couple 
years ago, but I will never forget traveling in Tuzla with our men 
from Task Force Eagle. I asked them what happens when you 
leave, and the same response I received, several others received 
when they were traveling, and that is they were going to start kill- 
ing each other again. In spite of the fact that we have a new gov- 
ernmental structure there, there are many of us that are concerned 
that things are not really working and that if it was not for Paddy 
Ashdown and his involvement there, that things could deteriorate. 

The real issue is — Ms. Stephens, you may be better able to an- 
swer this question — does the political structure that we have in 
place there get the job done? From what I understand, in the 
Republika Srpska, the nationalism growing in, the Croatian part, 
nationalism is growing. Nationalism has been so bad in the 
Republika Srpska that I think Ashdown fired a bunch of people 
that were in the government. So it does not seem to me that after 
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all the time we have been there, that we have seen that much 
progress. 

Ms. Stephens. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. Perhaps I could 
say a word about Bosnia and go back to Kosovo as well. I had a 
comment on that, if I may. 

At the Istanbul summit, as Assistant Secretary Ricardel has al- 
ready noted, it was announced that SFOR would complete its mis- 
sion at the end of this year and an EU force would take up a new 
mission in Bosnia and Herzegovina. We base this on our evaluation 
that the NATO mission, the SFOR mission, has completed and suc- 
ceeded in its mission, which you will recall was to stop a war and 
to enforce the peace and to separate two warring armies. 

The situation in Bosnia and Herzegovina does still have a long 
way to go to be on that path to Euro-Atlantic integration, but we 
do think that the reforms over the past several years have been ex- 
tremely important and very promising, notably in defense reform 
and the establishment of a state level defense institution, as well 
as on the intelligence side, and that the kind of mission that now 
needs to be performed in Bosnia and Herzegovina is one that is ap- 
propriate to the sort of force that the EU is looking to send in 
there. 

The other I think crucial point I would make is that NATO is not 
leaving Bosnia and Herzegovina. As Ms. Ricardel has noted, this 
NATO office that will be established in Bosnia will continue to 
work on the essential tasks of the search for indicted war crimi- 
nals, counter-terrorism, and supporting further defense reform. In 
my several trips over the last 6 months and talking to people on 
the ground and throughout Bosnia and Herzegovina, I think the 
sense is that balance may be about right, that the way we have de- 
fined these tasks allows us to have in place the kind of presence 
which will support Bosnia and Herzegovina and it will continue to 
need support as the reforms continue. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Ms. Ricardel. 

Ms. Ricardel. Yes. I think it is important to emphasize again 
that it is not a change in NATO’s commitment. It is a change in 
the nature of our presence. And it is designed to reflect the changes 
on the ground and to focus on the different kinds of problems that 
Bosnia has today compared to what things were some years back. 
Paddy Ashdown’s efforts have been quite significant in law and 
order. We expect that the European Union force will have a new 
and distinct mission and that NATO, as I mentioned, under the 
leadership of an American general, will take on the task of assist- 
ing defense reform, counter-terrorism, apprehension of war crimi- 
nals, and also intelligence sharing with the European Union. 

As Secretary Rumsfeld has pointed out in some of the remarks 
he has made, it is also important for the Bosnians to start taking 
greater responsibility for their own security and that a prolonged 
dependency is not healthy. So we want to do this responsibly and 
move them to the next phase. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Are there any plans that the presence of 
Paddy Ashdown and company — when will that end? 

Ms. Stephens. In fact, the steering board, which meets with the 
High Representative Paddy Ashdown every 3 months to review — 
the international body, of which we are a member, to kind of re- 
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view where we are in Bosnia and Herzegovina has begun to talk 
about this, about the future of the office of the High Representa- 
tive. As you say, it should not go on forever. Next year will mark 
the 10th anniversary of the Dayton Accords. 

I think we are beginning to talk with our allies and with Lord 
Ashdown about his key missions. And he has identified several key 
areas which, as the office of the High Representative is downsized, 
he wants to concentrate on. These are mostly in the areas of eco- 
nomic reforms, some continued defense reform, some further 
strengthening establishments of important state level institutions, 
including police, which was highlighted by Lord Ashdown when he 
took the recent action, as you noted, against elements of the Ser- 
bian Democratic Party in Republika Srpska, the need to establish 
a more effective state level policing institution. He has made clear 
that he is going to concentrate his efforts on that over the coming 
year, and that as we look to move Bosnia and Herzegovina further 
along that path, further along the path toward Partnership for 
Peace, that his mission there and the international presence there 
also needs to evolve and change. 

Senator Voinovich. Well, from what I have been able to read, it 
seems that the governmental structure that was laid out, I am not 
necessarily sure is getting the job done. It may be time for it to be 
looked at again to see how it can be set up so that he can leave, 
and that presence is not there. 

From a military point of view, part of the reason why we have 
troops there is because — is there any indication that we have al- 
Qaeda there? You are talking about terrorism. Is there concern 
about cells that are in Bosnia and Herzegovina? 

Ms. Stephens. Mr. Chairman, first, to go back in terms of the 
government structures, simply to say briefly I think we all recog- 
nize that the Dayton Accords and the Dayton arrangements were 
hard fought and hard won compromises, and I do not think anyone 
would claim that they are perfect. They have gotten us to where 
we are. Certainly we would hope that the elected leaders of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina would find a way to move from Dayton to better 
structures as they develop politically and economically. 

On the question of concerns about terrorist activities and al- 
Qaeda activities in particular in Bosnia and Herzegovina, this is an 
issue on which we have, over the past some time, worked closely 
and consulted closely with officials in Bosnia and Herzegovina. As 
of course you know, Bosnia and Herzegovina is a fairly secular soci- 
ety. It is not a place where we have found that radicalism breeds 
easily, but it is an area that we need to watch closely. The leaders 
there recognize they need to watch closely. And we have had some 
very good cooperation in terms of identifying organizations, char- 
ities which seem to be somewhat questionable and taking action to 
stop that. 

Senator Voinovich. Thank you. 

We have been joined by the ranking member of this committee. 
Senator Biden. Senator Biden, we welcome you. I know of your 
great interest in this area, and we have talked about it. 

Senator Biden. Well, Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I 
apologize to the witnesses for being late. Mira, it was all Bob Dole’s 
fault. I just want you to know that. 
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I am only kidding. It was not. I was at another meeting and I 
am sorry. 

It is good to see you back here in this capacity. It was fun work- 
ing with you back when no one would listen to any of us. 

Ms. Ricardel. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Biden. It is nice to have you back here. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a statement. The good news about my 
being late is I will not read my statement. So I would ask unani- 
mous consent my opening statement be placed in the record. I 
would like to ask a few questions, if I may. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Without objection. 

[The opening statement of Senator Biden follows:] 

Opening Statement of Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

I’d like to begin by thanking my friend and colleague from Ohio, Senator 
Voinovich, for holding this hearing. His expertise and constant engagement in Bal- 
kan affairs provide great leadership here in the Senate and directly contribute to 
peace and stability in the Balkans. 

We have a particularly outstanding group of witnesses today, and I’m anxious to 
hear from them. 

I do, however, want to emphasize a few key points. First, like the former Yugo- 
slavia’s physical geography, its political development during the last few years has 
seen both mountains and valleys. 

The Yugoslav successor states have recovered from the blood-letting of the 1990s 
with varying success and at different speeds. 

To continue the geographic metaphor, the Balkans’ tallest mountain, Triglav, is 
found in the most successful Yugoslav successor state, the Republic of Slovenia. In 
its own unassuming, business-like way, Ljubljana joined NATO at the end of March, 
and the European Union on May 1st — quite an achievement and, one would hope, 
a role-model for the region. 

At the other end of the spectrum we have Kosovo, which still remains an inter- 
national protectorate, and which erupted into widespread and serious inter-ethnic 
violence on March 17th. 

Twenty people were killed, hundreds were injured, thousands were displaced, and 
hundreds of homes and more than thirty churches were destroyed. 

In response to the violence in March, KFOR intervened effectively in a few places, 
the most notable example being American troops in stopping several busloads of 
armed hoods from attacking the monastery town of Gracanica, south of Pristina. 

But in other areas European KFOR troops stood aside while rioters burned down 
churches and homes. 

The violence was ugly. It was inexcusable. It was avoidable. And it must never 
reoccur. Unfortunately, it is difficult to be confident that it will not. 

The United Nations Mission in Kosovo, UNMIK, now has a new head and is at- 
tempting to streamline the overly ambitious benchmarks it had previously set as a 
precondition for discussion of the final status of the province. 

But Progress remains slow and mutual distrust remains intense. 

The neighboring Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia suffered a terrible loss 
last winter when its highly respected President, Boris Trajkovski, was killed in a 
plane crash. 

The new President and the current Prime Minister — who heads a coalition of eth- 
nic Macedonian Slav and ethnic Albanian parties — are trying to implement the 
agreement that ended a civil war in 2001. Decentralization and reform of local gov- 
ernment is the key, and success will be difficult. 

Elsewhere, the picture is somewhat more hopeful. Croatia is making steady 
progress toward accession to the European Union. As part of this, Zagreb has been 
cooperating with the International Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia, as 
evidenced by its decision to send a former Croatian general to The Hague to face 
war crimes charges against Serb civilians. 

That’s encouraging. But Croatia still has work to do by apprehending and extra- 
diting another prominent war crimes indictee. General Ante Gotovina. 

A similar situation exists in Serbia and Montenegro, where failure to cooperate 
with The Hague continues to stifle progress toward membership in NATO’s Partner- 
ship for Peace, and eventually in NATO itself and in the EU. Efforts to send former 
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Bosnian Serb General Ratko Mladic to face war crime charges have been thwarted 
consistently, and four indicted Serbian generals remain free. 

Despite this ongoing lack of cooperation, there have been significant signs of 
progress. On June 27th the Serbian people elected Boris Tadic, former Defense Min- 
ister and a committed democratic reformer, as their President. 

I met with Mr. Tadic at the end of April here in Washington. He is a most impres- 
sive man — just the kind of democrat Serbia needs. 

I congratulate Mr. Tadic on his election and urge him to use the prestige of his 
new office to continue reform efforts in order to bring Serbia into European and 
transatlantic institutions. 

A word is in order on the other part of the Union of Serbia and Montenegro. This 
“marriage” was largely forced upon Montenegro by the European Union, with the 
Bush administration opting out of the process. 

Whatever the ostensible rationale was for the creation of the union, it does not 
seem to have worked. Late last month Serbia’s most respected economist said pub- 
licly that the economies of the two countries have been unable to merge. 

Montenegrin Prime Minister Djukanovic — another Balkan leader with whom I 
have met several times — is an ardent champion of independence for his country. The 
electorate is divided on the issue, with the most likely result of a referendum a slim 
majority for independence. 

I will be interested in the opinions of our distinguished witnesses on this and 
other delicate issues. 

The bloodiest of the Wars of the Yugoslav Succession in the 1990’s occurred in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

I met in June with Bosnian Prime Minister Terzic, to congratulate him on his 
country’s painful but significant progress toward stability. But, as in Serbia, that 
progress and integration into Western institutions will be incomplete as long as 
Radovan Karadzic remains free in the Republika Srpska. 

I have no doubt of the complexity and delicacy of locating and arresting persons 
indicted for war crimes. 

But it will be absolutely impossible for Bosnia and Herzegovina to move forward 
until Karadzic is in The Hague. 

My own advice to the administration on this matter is simply not to even consider 
any compromise. Both of these gentlemen must be apprehended, without conditions, 
and sent to The Hague. 

I will conclude with two general observations. 

First, in order for us to take the battle to the terrorists in Central Asia and the 
Middle East, we must have a stable Europe. In other words, the stability of Europe 
is essential for the security of the United States. 

However, even as NATO and the European Union have expanded to an extent 
that a few short years ago we thought inconceivable, it is clear that Europe will not 
be fully stable until its southeastern corner is stable. The riots in Kosovo in March 
prove that violence remains a reality in some areas, and a real threat in others. 

Last, let me point out that the United States — because of our leadership in the 
Bosnian air campaign of 1995, in the Dayton Peace Accords after the fighting 
stopped, in the campaign to stop ethnic cleansing in Kosovo in 1999, and the result- 
ing credibility that we have with all ethnic groups in the region — remains the crit- 
ical player in the area of the former Yugoslavia. 

Since SFOR will end its mission this December, and be succeeded by a European 
Union force, we must ensure a continuing role for the United States — not because 
we want or need to call the shots there or elsewhere — but because in our absence, 
we run the risk of destabilizing a fragile piece of strategically important real estate. 

Despite the enormous strains on our military, given our commitments in Iraq, Af- 
ghanistan, and elsewhere we must remain present in the Balkans in order to main- 
tain the course toward peace, inter-ethnic stability, and democracy. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to hearing from our distinguished 
witnesses. 

Senator Biden. If some of these questions have heen asked al- 
ready, I will obviously be briefed by staff who is here and/or read 
them in the record. A couple of questions. 

How would either of you, or both of you, evaluate the decen- 
tralization proposal for Kosovo put forward by Belgrade back in 
April? Is this a serious plan for reform or is this a Trojan Horse 
for partition of the province? How do you read it? 

Ms. Stephens. Thank you. Senator. 
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I think that one conclusion that just about everyone reached 
after the March violence was that we needed to look much more 
closely and in a more urgent way at the issue of — pick your word — 
effective local government, decentralization, bringing government 
closer to the people, doing things that would help to ensure the 
safety and security of all citizens in Kosovo and notably those who 
had been most affected by the recent violence. I think it was in 
that context that the government in Belgrade introduced a pro- 
posal, passed it through their parliament, and put it on the table. 
In terms of starting a dialog, I think that is a good first step. 

I would note that in Pristina, quite encouragingly, this issue, 
local government, decentralization, is also very much on the agen- 
da. There is a working group in Pristina which I understand may 
be coming out with its own proposals in the course of the next sev- 
eral weeks. I think like any negotiation, getting some ideas out 
there is probably the first step and getting the debate started. I 
think we have seen some healthy moves in that direction. 

I would also note that actually this morning at the residence of 
our chief of mission in Pristina a meeting she hosted brought to- 
gether leaders from the provisional government, from the ethnic Al- 
banian side as well as Kosovo Serb leaders, to talk about a number 
of things, mostly returns, but I think there is a dialog there which 
will also contribute to the decentralization debate. 

So to round back to answer your question. Senator, more directly, 
I would say that the plan as presented by Belgrade is certainly 
something that should be out there on the table and should become 
part of a discussion which we hope will lead very quickly and very 
concretely to some steps on the ground that can provide greater se- 
curity and greater local governance to communities in Kosovo, all 
communities. 

Senator Biden. Is the notion of significant autonomy or even 
independence still a non-starter for our European friends? How 
would you characterize NATO European attitudes toward the sta- 
tus of Kosovo? 

Ms. Stephens. I think one of the positive things. Senator, about 
our work in the international community over the last year or so 
on Kosovo is that we have reached a common view that the way 
forward is on standards, and that when we have a Kosovo that has 
addressed the priority standards, which again the March violence 
reminded us and as started on the sort of chapeaux of the stand- 
ards program put out by the United Nations, a Kosovo where all 
can live freely without fear, hostility, or danger, that until we meet 
that standard, talking about what the status will be really does not 
get us very far. 

Senator Biden. But is that not kind of circular? A lot of folks in 
Kosovo say the only way that standards can be met is if they are 
independent, by definition, and what happened is evidence of that. 
How do we respond to that? What is the answer to that? 

Ms. Stephens. Senator, my answer would be and the answer of 
those of us who have worked together within the Contact Group in 
pushing forward this notion of standards is that one thing we do 
know about Kosovo’s future status is that it is and will continue 
to be a part of Europe. It needs to be fully a part of Europe and 
it cannot be until some basic provisions and protections are in 
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place. So I would say we are not persuaded by the argument that 
once you settle the status question, everything else falls into place. 
It would seem to me that when we established a time table to look 
at this process with a review date in mind, it was to create this 
sense of a way forward, of a clear vision, of how to move toward 
status, and that that addresses that question of uncertainty, if you 
like. 

Senator Biden. I am not taking issue with it. I just want to know 
how you are thinking of it. 

Mr. Chairman, have we discussed the thing you and I have dis- 
cussed, the uneven response of KFOR forces? 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Yes, we talked about that. 

Senator Biden. I will leave that alone. 

And have we discussed the newly inaugurated President’s posi- 
tion of cooperating with The Hague tribunal and Kostunica’s con- 
tinued insistence that it is anti-Serb — has that been discussed? 

Senator VOINOVICH. It was mentioned in the testimony, but I 
think it would be good to get a response. I know that Ms. Stephens 
was with Marc Grossman, and I would be interested to know what 
your observations were. I agree with you in terms of Tadic and 
Kostunica. Do they get it yet? 

Senator Biden. Well, at least Tadic is verbally saying he gets it. 
Kostunica, I do not see any evidence he has gotten it. 

I would like you to discuss it any way you would like. It would 
be helpful to me and to us. The underlying interest I have, as a 
consequence of this or maybe other reasons, is Kostunica likely to 
try to form a new coalition? Talk to us about that a little bit. 

Ms. Stephens. Thank you, sir. 

First of all, on the question of do they get it, I think the shorter 
answer is, in my view having been there a number of times over 
the last 6 months, yes, sir, I think they do in a very keen way. 
That was certainly my conclusion and I think Under Secretary 
Grossman’s conclusions from our meetings there last week. 

As I did mention in my opening comments, I was reading Presi- 
dent Tadic’s inaugural speech from last Sunday, and what he had 
to say about cooperation with the tribunal was this: “It’s a priority 
of our foreign policy since it is the essential precondition of all Eu- 
ropean and Euro-Atlantic integration and since it confirms our 
commitment to European values.” So the words are right. We do 
look for action, and for action, we do look to President Tadic to 
work closely with Prime Minister Kostunica and his coalition for 
that action. 

Senator Biden. If I can interrupt you, do you read anything into 
Tadic’s election and the response of the Serbian people in electing 
him in terms of their willingness and understanding and support 
for or lack of hostility toward the tribunal? Marc and you as well, 
but I know Marc well, he is a very sophisticated, savvy guy, one 
of the best people I think we have in the State Department. My 
initial reaction, to reveal my unsubstantiated conclusion here, is 
that I took some heart from the election, in light of the competing 
parties, that this is not as much of a political risk for a new leader 
as the undercurrent suggests, everyone I have seen said do not 
make us do this, we do not have a consensus to do this. So factor 
that in as well for me, and I will not ask any more questions. 
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Ms. Stephens. Yes, Senator, I would agree with that analysis. I 
think that the message that the Serbian people sent in electing 
Boris Tadic as their President was a very strong and important 
one. Boris Tadic ran on a platform of cooperation with ICTY, of co- 
operation and moving toward Euro-Atlantic institutions, and more- 
over he had a track record. He had been Defense Minister, and 
there are a lot of things that were very controversial in terms of 
defense reforms. So the Serbian people knew what they were voting 
for. They are smart people. So I think that is a very important and 
powerful sign. 

And I think it is also important that it is in the context of Serbia 
being a country which does have an experience with taking very 
bold steps to transfer people with the greatest responsibility for 
what happened in the region over the last decade, notably of course 
Slobodan Milosevic. And they can do it again. They can finish the 
job, and that has been our message to them. What we have heard 
also from Prime Minister Kostunica is that he understands it. As 
you suggested, with the election behind them, with this kind of 
mandate, the time seems to be now to do it. 

Senator Biden. Well, I want to compliment the President and 
compliment you and compliment Marc for holding fast on this posi- 
tion, because I know there were other voices counseling, as there 
are in every administration, differing views. So I want to publicly 
compliment the President. I think it is critically important that it 
is a non-starter. 

Again, I thank you both. I have many more questions, and with 
your permission, I will submit several. I will not overburden you, 
but I will submit about four questions in writing, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. And I thank you both. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. The impression that I have is that Kostunica 
and Tadic understand how important it is for them to work to- 
gether to create some stability in Serbia and Montenegro because 
that has been one of the real disadvantages they have had in terms 
of investment from other countries and so on. Again, I agree with 
you. I think that the people in the country knew what they were 
voting for, and I think they realized they have got to get on with 
sending those people to The Hague. 

You may or may not be familiar with this, but I have been very, 
very critical of UNMIK in Kosovo and, after the March 17 inci- 
dents, asked for the resignation of Holkeri. I had spent time with 
his predecessor and he talked about setting up the benchmark 
goals and the standards and so on, but it took 2 years to really put 
standards with the benchmark goals that are to achieve 1244. 

The question I have is how much more aggressive do you believe 
that Soren Jessen-Petersen is going to be? Does he get it? Does he 
understand that this is a significant job for him? And what are you 
going to do in the State Department to underscore how important 
you think it is to the future of the Balkans? 

Ms. Stephens. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Our sense has been as well that while we think we have gotten 
the policy about right with this emphasis on standards, on moving 
forward in an aggressive way and creating the kind of Kosovo that 
will be a stable, sustainable part of Europe, the execution has left 
something to be desired. I am sure there are many fingers that 
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could be pointed. But I think particularly in the aftermath of the 
March violence, we wanted to look in a very intense and fresh way 
at what we could do and what we needed to do both as the United 
States and as part of the international community and the U.N. to 
make this policy work and to get the execution right. 

As you have already mentioned, we resolved to have meetings 
every 6 weeks in Pristina, to meet with UNMIK on the ground 
there as the Contact Group, on the margins of that meeting and 
in between to try to facilitate a dialog between and among parties 
in Pristina and Belgrade on immediate security and confidence 
building measures and looking forward to a decentralization discus- 
sion and also, very importantly, to engage the U.N. mission in 
Kosovo in a more energetic way in terms of our priorities, both ours 
as the United States and, again speaking with the voice of the Con- 
tact Group, on what the priority standards are and how we need 
to accomplish them. 

We do think that appointment of Mr. Jessen-Petersen, very expe- 
rienced in the region, very experienced in the United Nations, is a 
positive appointment. We do look forward to working with him. 
Marc Grossman has talked to him and visited with him on a num- 
ber of occasions. I have met with him in Skopje where he now is 
and where we hope that he will be concluding a successful decen- 
tralization agreement or participating in that as the EU represent- 
ative in Skopje now, and we think he comes to Kosovo with, again, 
the experience of Macedonia very fresh in his mind and very much, 
in terms of our dialog and that of our allies with him, getting it 
in terms of the priority we attach to the huge task that lies before 
us in the coming year. 

Senator VOINOVICH. In addition to your visits, I think it is really 
important that we have somebody there representing us. We have 
had some people there that have been very good and some maybe 
not as good, and I really think it is important that whoever we 
send there really understands how important it is to make sure 
things are watched to see how they are progressing. 

Ms. Stephens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate that. 

The position of senior deputy to the Secretary General’s Special 
Representative has traditionally been an American job, and we 
have proposed to the U.N. and to Mr. Jessen-Petersen someone we 
think is highly qualified and highly energetic and ready to take on 
that task. We would certainly agree with you that that is part of 
a new team in Kosovo to move forward aggressively. 

Senator VOINOVICH. My last question is twofold but it is still the 
same question, do they get it? Do Mr. Rugova and Mr. Rexhepi? 
Now, I did meet with President Rugova when he was here a couple 
weeks ago, and he said the same thing to me. Let us take over. 
And I said, after what happened in March, you have got to be kid- 
ding me. I have spent time with you and I said, if people can have 
freedom of movement and they have the same rights as other peo- 
ple in the country, then the ultimate issue of status will be all 
worked out. But as long as people are fearful of the fact that they 
cannot move and their homes are burned down and so forth, it is 
going to be very difficult for you to gain any kind of a different sta- 
tus. 
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The question is, do you think they understand that, No. 1. And 
No. 2, one of the best indications of their understanding it is how 
quickly have they moved to repair and rebuild 900 homes, deal 
with the 4,000 refugees, and what is being done about the 30 mon- 
asteries and churches that have been burned down. 

Ms. Stephens. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

I believe they are getting it and we are repeating the message 
again and again. Every 6 weeks when we go to Pristina as part of 
the Contact Group, we start with two questions. What has hap- 
pened in the last 6 weeks on reconstruction, on returns, on the ar- 
rest and prosecution of those responsible for the violence? And 
what are you going to do over the next 6 weeks? So we have tried 
to focus people on action. Certainly the rhetoric has changed in a 
positive way. 

I mentioned earlier there happened to be this meeting this morn- 
ing, which I think was an important meeting, at the residence of 
our Chief of Mission in Pristina. Out of it came a statement, which 
I have just seen, called a joint declaration, which was signed by 
President Rugova, Prime Minister Rexhepi, others from the PISG 
leadership, as well as three members of the Kosovo Serb coalition, 
which highlighted mostly the return issue. This is a positive sign. 
Again, it needs to be followed by action, but it is a positive sign 
that there is a dialog going on about specifically accomplishing 
something. 

And I think they have certainly gotten the message that with the 
standards, that we do expect to measure and evaluate in an objec- 
tive way with our continued engagement. There has to be an an- 
swer that is more than rhetoric. It has to be how many returns 
there have been and what has been rebuilt. 

In terms of what has been rebuilt, Mr. Chairman, very briefly, 
of about 930 homes that were partially or completely destroyed in 
the March violence, our understanding is that with funding from 
the provisional authorities in Pristina, roughly a quarter of them 
have been rebuilt to the point where they can be reoccupied, and 
about another quarter are under reconstruction. That still leaves 
quite a few that need work. 

Prime Minister Rexhepi, who I think has taken a very leading 
and positive role in the aftermath of the violence in getting out, en- 
gaging with the community, acting like a leader, has made it very 
clear that he is committed to seeing the construction finished on 
these damaged and destroyed homes by the autumn, and in addi- 
tion to working with the Serbian Orthodox Church, with UNESCO, 
with the Council of Europe to restore and repair the approximately 
30 damaged churches that suffered in the March violence, as well 
as some schools which need to reopen for September. And we will 
hold them to that. We will be there next week to say what has been 
done and we will be there again in the summer for another update, 
and we would be happy to provide it to you. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Thanks very much. I too have some addi- 
tional questions, but you have been very generous with your time. 

Senator Biden. Can I make one brief comment? 

Senator VOINOVICH. Certainly. 
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Senator Biden. I have an op-ed piece I have just written and am 
about to submit. I just want to lay out for you in a second the the- 
sis of it. 

I really think that there is reason for hope at this moment, par- 
ticularly coming out of Belgrade I think at this moment. I should 
not say “particularly.” Coming out of Belgrade. I think Vuk 
Draskovic, a flamboyant anti-Milosevic person we both know who 
has been here many times — I think that the constellation of play- 
ers — and I cannot think of a time when in Kosovo U.S. credibility 
has been higher than it is right now because of the way we reacted. 
You are welcome to respond. I am not seeking a response. I hope 
that in the turnover to the EU, we understand that we should not, 
in effect, be also turning over our leadership role in being able, I 
think, to facilitate negotiations now from a stronger hand than we 
had at any time I think in the recent past. 

So I hope you will convey at least to Marc and to the Depart- 
ment, the administration that I for one think this is an opportunity 
for us to reengage in a more intense way. Again because of our ac- 
tions, I think we have a standing and a credibility. We demonstrate 
we mean what we say. So I just want to communicate that for your 
gratification. 

Ms. Stephens. Thank you. Senator. I will take that back. I ap- 
preciate it. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you very much for coming. 

Our next panel is Jim Dobbins, director of International Security 
and Defense Policy Center at RAND; Jim O’Brien, principal of the 
Albright Group LLC; Mr. Ivan Vejvoda, executive director, Balkan 
Trust for Democracy, German Marshall Fund; and Mr. Veton 
Surroi, who is the publisher of Koha Ditore, Pristina, Kosovo. 

Thank you very much for being here. It has been suggested that 
if you could summarize your testimony in 5 to 8 minutes, it would 
be appreciated. We will begin the testimony with Ambassador Dob- 
bins. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES DOBBINS, DIRECTOR, INTER- 
NATIONAL SECURITY AND DEFENSE POLICY CENTER, RAND 

Ambassador Dobbins. Well, thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator, the U.S. policy in the Balkans has been blessed with 
continuity, solidarity, and bipartisanship, blessings that should be 
extended to our policy toward other regions. Having participated in 
setting some of these policies in the last administration and also 
having participated in this administration’s early decisions to carry 
on with those policies, I obviously support them in large measure, 
and I am not, therefore, going to try to deal with every question 
that the committee has posed to us but simply point out one issue 
on which I do have a different view and a couple of others which 
are really no more than footnotes on existing policies or quibbles 
or caveats rather than a real difference. 

The issue where I would advocate a change does have to do with 
Kosovo and the issue of Kosovo’s final status. In the aftermath of 
the recent ethnic violence, many have asked why, after nearly 5 
years of peace, reconciliation between the two major ethnic commu- 
nities has not advanced further. I believe the answer is fairly sim- 
ple. They do not know to what future they should become rec- 
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onciled. Serbs and Albanians in Kosovo are unlikely to reconcile 
with each other until they share a common expectation regarding 
Kosovo’s future. Not a common goal, not a common desire. That is 
too much to ask at this stage. But a common expectation around 
which to organize their relations with each other. 

This, incidentally, is not just my view. It is a view according to 
today’s Washington Post which was recently put forward by the 
human rights ombudsman for Kosovo who argued that it is pre- 
cisely uncertainty about Kosovo’s final status which is exacerbating 
ethnic tensions in Kosovo. 

Now, back in 1999 when the Kosovo air war came to an end, I 
think it made sense to defer Kosovo’s final status, but we did not 
do this because we thought it was good for Kosovo. We did it be- 
cause we thought it was good for the region as a whole. We knew — 
I think most of us knew — that postponing a decision on Kosovo’s 
final status would create a situation in which the Serbs could still 
harbor hopes of once again becoming the majority and the Alba- 
nians would once again harbor fears of becoming the minority, and 
that this would be a seed of discontent between the two of them. 

But we also knew that with 50,000 American and NATO troops 
going to Kosovo and 5,000 U.N. police and a population overwhelm- 
ingly grateful to NATO and the United States for having liberated 
them, that we had a breathing period in Kosovo that we could af- 
ford to turn to other problems, that we could afford to worry about 
the precedential impacts of Kosovo’s independence on Macedonia, 
on Montenegro, and on Bosnia, and its impact on public opinion in 
Serbia. Therefore, we decided to postpone Kosovo in order to buy 
some breathing space to deal with these other problems. 

Well, it is 5 years on. Those other problems have not been solved, 
but they have been improved. They are all better than they were 
5 years ago, and Kosovo is still simmering and occasionally boiling 
over. When it does boil over, the first reaction is to say this is no 
time to turn down the heat, that would reward extremists, the heat 
being the uncertainty about its future. 

So I would suggest that it is time to turn to Kosovo, that it is 
Kosovo’s turn to become the priority issue in the Balkans for the 
international community to review and resolve. I would say, how- 
ever, that if prolonging Kosovo’s uncertainty unsettles that society, 
opening a prolonged international negotiation on its future could be 
even more destabilizing, potentially provoking just the sort of eth- 
nic violence that the international community is seeking to avoid. 

Now, the present bargain, the standards before status bargain, 
that has been offered to the Kosovars is basically that they should 
meet international standards and then the international commu- 
nity would allow them to open negotiations with Belgrade over 
their future status. In other words, if the Kosovars behave, they 
get an invitation back to Ramboullet. Needless to say, this incen- 
tive has failed to produce much in the way of performance. 

I would propose retaining the sequence between standards and 
status — that is, standards first and then status — but I would pro- 
pose defining both the standards we want and the status we are 
prepared to support. With status so defined, the leadership of 
Kosovo’s majority community would have a greatly enhanced incen- 
tive to meet the standards. 
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This effect would be achieved, in my judgment, were the United 
States and the European Union to jointly announce their willing- 
ness to support independence for Kosovo within its current borders, 
provided that Kosovo’s leaders demonstrate their capacity to build 
a society in which all of Kosovo’s people can live in peace and dig- 
nity. The U.S. and EU might further specify their intention to sub- 
mit a resolution to the U.N. Security Council 2 years hence estab- 
lishing independence for Kosovo, provided a reasonable set of 
standards had been met in the interim. 

So that is my suggestion of how we should deal with the issue 
of Kosovo, and I will leave further comments on it to the question 
period. Perhaps some of my colleagues here will comment as well. 

Let me just very briefly make the other two points on which I 
am not so much differing with policy as putting a gloss on it. One 
is troop withdrawals from Bosnia. 

During his first meeting with the NATO Council, Secretary of 
State Powell pledged to our European allies that we all went into 
the Balkans together and we will all come out together. Next year 
we will come out of Bosnia and they will stay. 

Now, consistency is not everything, and I think there are actu- 
ally some offsetting advantages to the deal that has been worked 
out between NATO and the EU for the EU to take over this oper- 
ation, the advantages being, first of all, it does free up a small 
number of U.S. troops for other higher priority missions, including 
in particular Iraq. Second, it allows the EU to try out its new 
peacekeeping competency on well-trodden ground. And third, it al- 
lows NATO and the EU to try out the mechanisms which have 
been negotiated with so much difficulty between them whereby 
NATO can provide command and planning assets to the EU for 
these kinds of operations. 

On the other hand, the number of U.S. troops being freed up in 
Bosnia is small, very small, and therefore the benefit is more sym- 
bolic than practical. And I am not sure that the symbolic benefit 
is entirely one way. It is perfectly reasonable for the United States 
to argue that Bosnia should be Europe’s business, but this stance 
makes it all too easy for others to argue that Afghanistan or Iraq 
should be the American business, and that is not the kind of model 
we want to set. That is not the kind of burden-sharing arrange- 
ment that works to our advantage. Bosnia and Kosovo were both 
outstanding models of international burden-sharing, with the 
United States providing only 22 percent of the money and man- 
power in Bosnia and only 16 percent in Kosovo. We are going to 
be down to 0 in Bosnia next year and we are already down to 10 
percent in Kosovo. 

Now, I think that there is a missed opportunity for solidarity 
here which would strengthen the case for solidarity in places like 
Afghanistan and Iraq where there is all too little of it. So a foot- 
note, rather than a fundamental problem. 

Now, there is one difficulty with the withdrawal of NATO from 
Bosnia in my view, and that is that it is not a clean break, that 
the handover is not complete. NATO is to retain a vestigial head- 
quarters in Bosnia in order to hunt for war criminals and terror- 
ists. This arrangement replicates exactly the division of labor the 
Clinton administration adopted in Mogadishu in 1993, under which 
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the U.N. was to do the peacekeeping, while the United States oper- 
ating unilaterally was to hunt down outlaws. The result was a de- 
bacle brought about when outnumbered American rangers hunting 
General Aideed had to be rescued by U.N. armored forces that had 
been given no notice of the U.S. operation and no opportunity to 
prepare for its extraction. 

I think these kinds of dual headquarters and divided commands 
are always a prescription for difficulty. We have set the same prob- 
lem up in Afghanistan already. Happily we are operating in dif- 
ferent, noncontiguous geographic zones in Afghanistan. So NATO 
has one area; the U.S. has another. But in Bosnia, NATO and the 
EU are going to be operating in exactly the same geographic space. 

I have to say I have been studying the lessons of nation-building 
over the last decade, and the primary lesson to be drawn from the 
examples of the last decade is we never learn our lessons. And I 
am afraid this is one that we did not learn. 

My last concern — and I will not belabor it — was simply to make 
a comment on the balance between justice and reconciliation in the 
Balkans and the role of The Hague tribunal. 

We are 10 years into this process. It is too late for second 
thoughts. We need to persevere in this agenda and the countries 
of the region need to fulfill their obligations. It is good news that 
Serbia has elected a President who is prepared to do so. 

I do have doubts as to whether this arrangement makes a par- 
ticularly good model for the future, however. I think that issues of 
what is called transitional justice in post-conflict society — those de- 
cisions need to be made in the context of an overall plan to deal 
with ending the conflict and establishing an enduring peace, not in 
isolation or in absence of an overall plan which was the case when 
the ICTY was established. I would note that in cases where the 
United States or the United Nations have put troops on the 
ground, have intervened to stop an ongoing genocide or other such 
conflict, that a more normal approach to issues of justice and rec- 
onciliation puts a much greater weight on participation by local ac- 
tors in the process than we have done in the Balkans. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Dobbins follows:] 

Prepahed Statement of Hon. James Dobbins ^ 

I appreciate the Committee’s invitation to testify on a set of issues that has been 
overshadowed of late by more dramatic and alarming developments elsewhere in the 
world. Even as we cope with new challenges, however, it is important to preserve 
the gains made over the past decade in bringing peace and democracy to the Bal- 
kans. 

American policy toward this region has been marked by a high degree of con- 
tinuity. Having helped shape the policies in the last Administration, and helped per- 
suade the current Administration to take these up, I naturally remain supportive 
of the main lines of Administration policy in the region. Rather than review each 
of the questions the Committee staff has posed to the panel for this hearing, there- 


^The opinions and conclusions expressed in this testimony are the author’s alone and should 
not be interpreted as representing those of RAND or any of the sponsors of its research. This 
product is part of the RAND Corporation testimony series. RAND testimonies record testimony 
presented by RAND associates to federal, state, or local legislative committees; government-ap- 
pointed commissions and panels; and private review and oversight bodies. The RAND Corpora- 
tion is a nonprofit research organization providing objective analysis and effective solutions that 
address the challenges facing the public and private sectors around the world. RAND’s publica- 
tions do not necessarily reflect the opinions of its research clients and sponsors. 
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fore, I will confine myself to comment on three issues, first, the process for deter- 
mining the final status of Kosovo, second, the withdrawal of American troops from 
Bosnia, and third, the balance to be struck between the pursuit of justice and rec- 
onciliation in the region. 


FINAL STATUS OF KOSOVO 

In the aftermath of recent ethnic violence in Kosovo, many have asked why, after 
nearly five years of peace, reconciliation between the two major ethnic communities 
has not advanced further. I believe the answer is fairly simple. They do not know 
to what future they should become reconciled. Serbs and Albanians in Kosovo are 
unlikely to reconcile with each other until they share a common expectation regard- 
ing Kosovo’s future — not a common goal or a common desire, that is too much to 
ask — but a common expectation around which to organize their relations with each 
other. 

In 1999, as the Kosovo air war came to an end, the United States agreed to defer 
any decision regarding Kosovo’s final status. Those of us who participated in these 
policy considerations came to this conclusion not because we thought such a post- 
ponement good for Kosovo, but because we thought it good for the region. We under- 
stood well enough that prolonged uncertainty regarding Kosovo’s final status was 
likely to exacerbate ethnic tensions there, making Serb residents less likely to ac- 
commodate themselves to their new minority status and Albanian residents more 
likely to regard remaining Serbs as potential instruments of revanchist Serb aspira- 
tions. And so it has proved. 

Recognizing these drawbacks, the United States nevertheless joined with the rest 
of the international community to put a decision on Kosovo’s status on hold. It did 
so out of concern for the stability of the region as a whole, recognizing that a deci- 
sion to support independence for Kosovo could make it more difficult to hold Mac- 
edonia, Bosnia and what was left of Yugoslavia together. 

It is now five years on. This trade off between Kosovo and the surrounding region 
made sense five years ago. It makes less today. Macedonia, Montenegro, Serbia and 
Macedonia have all had half a decade to adjust to the realities of life after Yugo- 
slavia, to develop closer ties with the European Union and NATO, to overcome in- 
ternal divisions and settle external disputes. 

In the meantime the Kosovo pot has continued to simmer, and, occasionally, to 
boil over, the heat source being uncertainty over its future. A^en it does boil over, 
as happened recently, the international reaction is that this is no time to turn down 
the heat, for to do so would reward the extremists. 

Five years ago, with forty five thousand NATO troops and forty five hundred UN 
police on their way to Kosovo, and with the great majority of that population im- 
mensely grateful to the United States and NATO for their liberation, it made sense 
to give priority to the potentially more volatile situations in Macedonia, Bosnia, 
Montenegro and Serbia. Today, by contrast, the most volatile society in the Balkans 
is probably Kosovo, while NATO and the UN have less than half the soldiers and 
police available to keep the lid on than they did a few years ago. 

If prolonging Kosovo’s uncertainly unsettles that society, however, opening a pro- 
longed international negotiation on its future could be even more destabilizing, po- 
tentially provoking just the sort of ethnic violence the international community is 
seeking to avoid. 

The present bargain on offer to the Kosovars is that first they should meet inter- 
national standards and then the international community should allow them to 
open negotiations with Belgrade over their future status. In other words, if the 
Kosovars behave, they get an invitation back to Ramboullet. Needless to say, this 
incentive has failed to produce much in the way of performance. 

I would propose retaining the sequence of standards before status, but defining 
both the standards we want, and the status we are prepared to support. With status 
so defined, the leadership of Kosovo’s majority community would have a greatly en- 
hanced incentive to meet the standards. 

This effect might be achieved were the United States and the European Union 
to jointly announce their willingness to support independence for Kosovo within it 
current borders provided that Kosovo’s political leaders demonstrate their capacity 
to build a society in which all Kosovo’s people can live in peace and dignity. The 
U.S. and EU might further specify their intention to submit a resolution to the UN 
Security Council two years hence establishing independence for Kosovo providing a 
reasonable set of standards were met in the interim. 

Obviously, there are many permutations such an initiative might take. The essen- 
tial elements, it seems to me, is that we identify both the status and the standards 
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with the same degree of specificity, and that we set a realistic deadline and achiev- 
able set of goals. 

I think it unlikely that Russia can be brought to support such an initiative. Nei- 
ther is Russia likely, in the end, to block such an outcome. Neither do I think Bel- 
grade likely to embrace such a formula. Nor would we be doing democratic leaders 
there any favor by pressing them to do so. Unfortunately, agreement between Bel- 
grade and Prestina over Kosovo’s future status seems as distant today as it was five 
years ago. Our choice, therefore, is between reinforcing the international troop and 
police presence and keeping the lid on for another half decade, or moving forward 
now with the fairest and least destabilizing solution we can devise. 

TROOP WITHDRAWALS FROM BOSNIA 

During his first meeting with the NATO Council Secretary of State Powell 
pledged to our European allies that “we all went into Bosnia together, and we will 
all come out together.” Next year we will come out and they will stay. 

The agreement between the European Union and NATO that the former should 
take over the latter’s peacekeeping duties in Bosnia next year has, nevertheless, a 
number of advantages. This arrangement frees up American forces for use in Iraq 
or Afghanistan. It allows the European Union to embark upon its first major peace- 
keeping operation on familiar terrain. It offers an opportunity to employ and test 
the arrangements for the EU’s use of NATO planning and command structures so 
laboriously worked out over the last several years. 

On the other hand, the number of American troops being freed up in Bosnia is 
comparatively small — a few hundred. Given its competing commitments, it is per- 
fectly reasonable for the United States to argue that Bosnia should be Europe’s 
business. But this stance makes it all too easy for others to argue that Afghanistan 
or Iraq should be ours. 

Bosnia and Kosovo were, in their time, outstanding examples of international bur- 
den sharing, with the United States providing 22% of the peacekeeping manpower 
for the former and 16% for the latter. Next year the U.S. will be down to zero in 
Bosnia, and it is already down to 10% in Kosovo. By contrast the United States is 
providing three fourths of the manpower for Afghanistan, and almost nine-tenths 
for Iraq. There are many reasons for these disparities, but American reluctance to 
accept the constraints of multilateral operations is one. 

After some hesitation, the Administration has embraced both peacekeeping and 
multilateralism. It has pledged more resources for the former, and proposed new 
tasks for the latter. This is to be welcomed. There remains, however, a reluctance 
to engage U.S. forces in the former, or subject U.S. freedom of action to the latter. 
In Afghanistan, the United States continues to decline any peacekeeping role for its 
forces and maintains a strict separation between the International Security Assist- 
ance Force, now under NATO, and Operation Enduring Freedom, still under sole 
U.S. command. Peacekeeping is now acknowledged as an important task, and multi- 
lateral institutions have important roles, but the United States would rather remain 
uncommitted to the former and unconstrained by the latter. Unfortunately, so would 
many others. 

Despite these reservations, the change of command in Bosnia makes sense. The 
break is not to be a clean one, however, and the handover is not to be complete. 
NATO is to retain a vestigial headquarters in Bosnia in order to hunt for war crimi- 
nals. This arrangement replicates almost precisely the division of labor the Clinton 
Administration adopted in Mogadishu in 1993, under which the UN was to do the 
peacekeeping while the United States, operating uniliterally, was to hunt down out- 
laws. The result was a debacle brought about when outnumbered American Rangers 
hunting General Aideed had to be rescued by UN armored forces that had been 
given no notice of the U.S. operation and no opportunity to prepare for its extrac- 
tion. 

In Afghanistan, where we also have divided command, between the United States 
and NATO, the respective forces are at least separated geographically, reducing the 
danger of fratricide and miscommunication. In Bosnia, however, NATO forces hunt- 
ing war criminals will be operating on exactly the same terrain as EU troops con- 
ducting peacekeeping. And since the only reason to keep NATO engaged is to make 
it possible for American forces to conduct these tasks, one must assume that the 
NATO forces so engaged will often be American. 

Given that Britain will provide the command and the core of the European Union 
force in Bosnia, and given the British forces have been quite assiduous and success- 
ful in capturing war criminals in Bosnia, it is not clear why responsibility for this 
function could not have been transferred to the EU with all the others. 
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JUSTICE AND RECONCILIATION 

Almost a decade after the end of fighting in Bosnia the pursuit of war criminals 
occupies a central place in Western policies toward both Bosnia and Serbia. In Bos- 
nia, the High Representative has just relieved sixty officials of their positions be- 
cause of their failure to cooperate in the apprehension of Karadjic and Mladic. Ser- 
bia’s equal failure to apprehend and render up these two fugitives has become a se- 
rious obstacle to its closer relations with the United States, NATO and the Euro- 
pean Union. 

The apprehension of these two fugitives should advance the cause of democracy 
in Bosnia and Serbia. Unfortunately, we have before us the rather dispiriting exam- 
ples of Milosevic and Saddam Hussein. The overthrow of those two dictators cer- 
tainly represented a massive advance for democracy in their respective countries. 
Their subsequent capture and incarceration, however, has not yet produced the fur- 
ther beneficial impacts that we all hoped for. Saddam’s capture does not yet seem 
to have reduced resistance in Iraq. Milosivic’s incarceration and trial does not yet 
seem to have diminished support for radical Serb nationalism. 

I raise this issue not because I have a ready formula for achieving the right bal- 
ance between justice of reconciliation in post conflict societies, but because, having 
given considerable thought to the subject, I do not. 

A recent RAND study of America’s nation building experience over the last sixty 
years concluded that the Nuremberg trails and the extensive denazification pro- 
ceedings in post-WWII Germany contributed positively to that countries political 
transformation. The same study also concluded that the much milder process im- 
posed on Japan by General Macarthur allowed that countries democratic trans- 
formation to go foreword more rapidly and more smoothly, if perhaps less thor- 
oughly, than Germany’s. 

Policy, like life, is all about choices — thorough or quick, justice or reconciliation, 
retribution or forgiveness. My own study of societies emerging from conflict leads 
me to conclude that arrangements for what has come to be called transitional jus- 
tice, that is to say accountability for past abuses, are best made in the context of 
a comprehensive approach to stabilization and reconstruction. 

Unfortunately, the design for the International Criminal Tribunal for Yugoslavia 
(ICTY), like that for the Rwanda Tribunal to which it is linked, was not established 
as one element in an otherwise effective international effort to deal with the geno- 
cide in Bosnia. Rather, in both cases tribunals were established, initially at least, 
as substitutes for effective action to stem the genocide. In both cases the inter- 
national community had stood aside while genocide gathered pace, and then estab- 
lished international tribunals, in part at least, as a sop to its consciences for having 
failed to take more effective action. 

On occasions where the international community has intervened, and put forces 
on the ground to halt human rights abuses, international tribunals have not nor- 
mally been a part of the subsequent arrangements for stabilization and reconstruc- 
tion. Once ones own forces are on the ground, and the killing has stopped, the case 
for reconciliation begins to counterbalance that that for justice. In such cir- 
cumstances, the United States and the United Nations have both tended to allow 
the local societies to establish their own balance between two. It is, thus, Iraqis who 
will determine the fate of Saddam Hussein and his lieutenants. It is Prime Minister 
Alawi and his colleagues who will determine where retribution ends and amnesty 
begins. It is Afghans who have been left to determine how to deal with former 
Taliban leaders. 

Support for international tribunals has been premised on the view that such 
courts serve the cause of both justice and reconciliation. The case for justice is clear. 
The case such efforts producing reconciliation has yet to be conclusively dem- 
onstrated. 

Where to these musings leave us with respect to the Balkans? The international 
community, having invested a decade of effort in support of the Hague tribunal, 
must carry through on that committment. Bosnia and Serbia must comply with 
their international obligations. In providing incentives and disincentives leading 
them to do so, we should not lose sight of our overriding objective, which is to pro- 
vide effective support for the continued democratic transformation of these societies. 
In the future, as the international community seeks to help other societies emerging 
from conflict, it should design arrangements for transitional justice as part of a com- 
prehensive approach to stabilization and reconstruction, not as an alternative. 


Senator VOINOVICH. Thanks very much. 
Mr. O’Brien. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES C. O’BRIEN, PRINCIPAL, T H E 
ALBRIGHT GROUP, LLC 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Biden. My 
written statement is submitted for the record and I will summarize 
it. I will put a special focus on Serbia and Kosovo, and I will talk 
about a few operational aspects where I do disagree with current 
policy rather than analyze the situation. 

On a small note, before I begin, I would like to thank Laurie 
Dunden, who helped open the U.S. office in Kosovo several years 
ago and helped me prepare today, and Casey Owens, who also 
helped me prepare for today and seems to have found a seat in the 
room. 

The problem in the region in Serbia and Kosovo, Mr. Chairman, 
is that we have half a policy, and that is left over from several 
years ago. Our goals should be to work with the democrats in the 
region so that they are able to achieve things that help them re- 
main in power at home, and thus they are able to help us achieve 
the goals that we have for the region. Instead, over the last several 
years, we have defined our policy in both places exclusive in terms 
of our own issues and in ways that undercut the democratic lead- 
ers. This makes it less possible for them to carry out the policies 
that we see as to the advantage of the United States and our allies. 

Now, I will put it starkly. I believe that U.S. policy must insist 
on cooperation with the tribunal, and I believe that U.S. policy 
must insist that anyone who wants to live in Kosovo be able to do 
so safely and normally. But that cannot be the end of our policy. 
It is only the start of the policy. So let me explain what I think 
needs to be added to the policy in fairly broad terms. 

In Serbia, I think we should start from a simple premise. The 
people in Serbia who oppose arresting war criminals and cooper- 
ating with the tribunal and who oppose military reform and who 
stand with the organized criminals are the very people who also at- 
tempt to undercut the democratic leaders, who have, fortunately, 
just now formed a revived coalition. I think the answer at this 
point is to continue to insist on performance, as the administration 
properly is doing, but to step up our engagement with the demo- 
cratic leaders so that they are able to carry out effective policies 
aimed at reforming their intelligence services, their military, and 
at arresting the war criminals, cooperating fully with the tribunal, 
while also helping Serbia move closer to Europe. 

So what does that mean in practical terms? 

First, the entire panoply of military assistance ought to be 
brought to bear in cooperation with our counterparts in Serbia. 

Second, I think the United States should make it a priority to 
urge the European Union to move as quickly as possible forward 
on the membership process for Serbia and Montenegro, the sta- 
bilization and accession agreements, the engagement of structural 
adjustment assistance, et cetera. The purpose of this is to achieve 
the very goals that we all share, that Serbia and Montenegro be- 
come a full part of the European Union and that they are able to 
bring to justice the people who committed crimes in the 1990s. 

Now, with regard to Kosovo, over the last several years, inter- 
national policy has been coasting, doing virtually nothing. March 
was a wake-up call. And I want to thank the administration for its 
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serious senior level engagement since March. I think Marc Gross- 
man in particular deserves credit for injecting American leadership 
again. Without that, we would have seen more violence. 

Unfortunately, the policy remains more of the same, standards 
before status, and with more of the same, we will get more of the 
same. Violence is again on the agenda, and extremists will decide 
when we see more violence in Kosovo. 

So what is it that we need to do in order to change the situation? 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I think there is very good work that has 
heen done on the issue of effective local governance. I do not think 
it is difficult to develop the options for Kosovo’s end state. It seems, 
however, impossible to find a way to get to them. 

We should also be realistic. Right now, there is no hope of a seri- 
ous change in international policy toward Kosovo until 2005. The 
United States has our election. The European Commission is un- 
dergoing a major overhaul. There are elections in Kosovo, and Sen- 
ator Biden, in response to your question, I think there will be elec- 
tions in Serbia probably early next year. 

So the issue before us today what is it we should do between now 
and next summer in order to make 2005 a time of decision. If we 
do not take steps now, 2005 will be a date for further delay and 
I fear for further violence. So what are a few things we might do? 

One, I think we have to decide that it is time for UNMIK to end. 
By 2005, it should be drawn down and that mission should be over. 
There may be some residual international authority remaining, but 
UNMIK is finished. It is too large. It is unable to deliver to the 
people of Kosovo, Albanians and Serbs, the safety and prosperity 
that they deserve. It removes accountability from those who want 
to govern themselves, and it makes them dependent. 

Now, in order for this to happen, the new SRSG needs to be 
given the authority to reform the mission and focus only on a few 
specific tasks over the next year. One of those I think is security, 
as you have quite properly emphasized. Senator Voinovich, over the 
last years. The second I believe is corruption. I think an inde- 
pendent international set of investigations can do a lot to restore 
the confidence of the people of Kosovo that as private businesses 
begin to work, they will be able to operate freely without being 
traded upon by political forces. That will be one set of changes that 
will really begin to alter the atmosphere in Kosovo over the next 
year. 

A second step is that we do need to transfer the powers to the 
people of Kosovo. They need to be able to govern themselves. In 
other parts of the world, we seem able to move self-government for- 
ward very quickly, and yet in Kosovo we do not. Now, I would say 
that as we provide more authority, we need to hold local officials 
accountable, especially so that Serbs are able to live. I would say 
one particular thing we should do is insist on the creation of a new 
ministry for returns and human rights, and it should be headed by 
a Kosovo Serb and it should be given a decent budget, including 
the ability to assist communities that welcome Serbs back. Having 
one accountable ministry is one way that we can begin to show 
progress on the ground over the next years. 

The third thing that should happen is a strong focus on the econ- 
omy. The despair among Kosovars about their economy is deep- 
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rooted and growing. Over the 6 months before March, pessimism 
about economic prospects in Kosovo grew dramatically, and I think 
it played a direct role in people’s frustration and anger. Privatiza- 
tion must go forward. We must address corruption and find ways 
to create jobs. 

Fourth, KFOR needs to restore its credibility. American troops 
performed very well in March, and since then, there have been a 
number of technical changes that have improved communication 
with the local communities. But I think we need good political 
guidance to KFOR. It needs to look for ways to reassure Serbs and 
Albanians that when violence erupts, it will be able to handle it. 
Right now, I think people believe that the extremists will have the 
upper hand next time around. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to take a step back. 
And I agree with Ambassador Dobbins. Despite these specific prob- 
lems, the situation in the region today vindicates the decision of 
the tl.S. to intervene in 1995 and to lead in the years that imme- 
diately followed it. Peace continues and I do not think is likely to 
be disrupted, other than by extremist violence. Terrorism is much 
less a threat from the region than it was in 1995. Hundreds of 
thousands — more than a million people have been able to return 
home in Bosnia and Kosovo. 

Our alliances grew stronger. Our European allies have developed 
new military capabilities through their involvement. We have 
shared burdens with them. America has contributed less than 20 
percent of the civilian and military resources in the Balkans. 

And finally, no American has been killed from hostile action in 
these peacekeeping operations. We have done that well. Democrats 
and Republicans have supported it. And it has been an effective 
mission. 

It is always an honor to appear in this room. It is a place where 
Americans are reminded of our overseas responsibilities and we are 
able to talk about issues that may be uncomfortable or may be for- 
gotten. The Balkans is an issue we cannot forget. For hundreds of 
years, empires have rubbed against each other in this territory. It 
has been the place that in the eyes of too many people Europe 
stopped. Now we have the opportunity for Europe to extend all the 
way from the Adriatic to the Black Sea to the Baltic to the Atlan- 
tic. This is an opportunity we cannot squander. For generations we 
may not have it again, and unless we revive our policy today, we 
may lose this opportunity. 

Thank you very much for calling attention to this region, Mr. 
Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. O’Brien follows:] 

Prepared Statement of James C. O’Brien 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The review of U.S. policy toward the Balkans is time- 
ly. This region is the main piece missing in the long-held goal of a Europe whole 
and free, democratic and peaceful. 

I will focus on the states of the former Yugoslavia and in particular on the situa- 
tion in Serbia, Montenegro, and Kosovo. 

This panel will discuss challenges remaining in the region, and much of what we 
say may sound negative. It is right for the friends of this region to he blunt about 
the problems it faces. But we must not fall into the trap of dismissing the region’s 
successes or ignoring its progress. The problems of post-conflict engagement in Iraq, 
Afghanistan, western Africa, the Congo, and Haiti lead some to say that America 
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should avoid engagement in regions emerging from conflict. Mr. Chairman, we do 
not have such a choice but to engage. And there is much we can learn from the Bal- 
kans as we engage around the world. 

In this region, the picture as a whole vindicates the U.S. decision to intervene in 
the 1990s and our leadership in pressing for this region to be brought into a Europe 
whole and free. Slovenia, where the first war of Yugoslav dissolution was fought, 
is a NATO ally and EU member. Croatia will become a candidate for membership 
in the European Union, and Macedonia may also receive a decision on its candidacy 
next year. Before the end of this year, Bosnia may start a feasibility study for its 
EU candidacy, and the country is not a source of tension between Serbia and Cro- 
atia. 

As a result of the decision to intervene in the Balkans, our NATO alliance was 
strengthened, our European allies are developing new security capacities, the U.S. 
military has performed brilliantly — and with no deaths from hostile action — and the 
United States has learned much about what it takes to help a country make the 
transition from conflict to peace. 

SERBIA, MONTENEGRO, AND KOSOVO 

Of course, every country in the Balkans faces considerable challenges, and the 
struggle to establish democratic societies is not over. The greatest challenges lie in 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Kosovo, and it is here I will focus my remarks. 

Even here, the picture is nuanced. In Serbia, democratic forces worked together 
to elect a Serbian president who is committed to European integration and economic 
reform. The Prime Minister and President each are democrats, and they have sta- 
bilized a democratic coalition that has been in constant deterioration since it as- 
sumed power. In Kosovo, 135,000 Serbs are registered to live in Kosovo, and more 
than 60% are outside the Serbian enclave in northern Kosovo. And Montenegro re- 
peatedly has affirmed again its commitment to joining European structures. 

The challenges in the region do not grow from U.S. policy, but we must acknowl- 
edge that an effective U.S. policy could do much to improve the situation. 

For the last several years we have had half a policy toward Serbia, Montenegro, 
and Kosovo. We have defined our relationships exclusively in terms of issues that 
are politically difficult if not suicidal for democratic leaders. It is of course critical 
to demand accountability for atrocities of the 1990s and protection of human rights. 
I helped develop the policies that insist on both goals and would not support any 
U.S. policy that did not. But we should insist on performance on those issues in a 
way that helps those leaders carry out policies that would win them credit at home. 

Serbia 

In Serbia, we should answer the calls of the democratic President and Prime Min- 
ister and make clear, publicly, that as soon as possible Serbia will be in NATO and 
will receive our support for its EU candidacy. We should engage actively and as nec- 
essary increase our assistance — financial, technical, and diplomatic — so that we can 
use our engagement as a tool to help democratic leaders reform the military and 
intelligence services, arrest war criminals (and destroy the networks that protect 
them), create jobs, and attack organized crime. If Serbia’s democrats can produce 
benefits for their citizens and overcome revanchist forces that remain strong there, 
America and our allies will be safer; if they can achieve those goals with our help, 
America will have strengthened our partnership and position in Europe. 

Montenegro 

Montenegro may — or may not — have a sustainable majority in favor of independ- 
ence; the majority remains solid but slim, and the opposition remains strong. Its 
leadership — looking at these facts — has decided to make its shotgun marriage to 
Serbia so arduous that the Serbs will ask them to leave, thus ending the debate. 
There is little chance of this happening in the foreseeable future. As a result, the 
joint institutions of Serbia and Montenegro do not work, and military and economic 
reforms are jeopardized. 

The United States has let the European Union set the agenda on this issue. It 
is time for the United States to speak up. At a minimum, the United States should 
urge the EU to: 

• let Montenegro decide its own fate next year, three years after the signature 
of the agreement that created Serbia & Montenegro. 

• open discussions toward possible EU membership on separate tracks with Ser- 
bia and Montenegro. 

The Montenegrins, who made a brave decision to oppose Slobodan Milosevic and 
stand by the United States during a pivotal time for the region, deserve the chance 
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to make up their own minds about the future of Montenegro, and the people of both 
Serbia and Montenegro deserve to shape their own destinies in Europe without an 
artificial union slowing them. 

Kosovo 

Kosovo is the most urgent issue facing the region. I am proud of the part that 
the United States played in reversing Milosevic’s ethnic cleansing five years ago. 
Nearly one million people returned home, and with U.S. leadership NATO and the 
UN have played important roles in helping these people live without oppression. 

But we have not done enough. The continued violence against Serbs is abhorrent. 
It is a stain on the reputation of the people of Kosovo, and it drains international 
interest in addressing Kosovo’s final status. 

Thankfully, most Kosovars do not support violence. But after the crimes of March 
it will be the extremists who decide when violence may erupt again. The Albanian 
political leadership was outflanked and surprised by the violence and cannot be 
counted upon to contain future explosions. Also, the extremists’ calculations have 
changed. In March, UNMIK appeared hapless, and KFOR appeared to be a force 
hollowed out and left without political guidance. Extremists will be looking for an 
opportunity to test whether we have learned the lessons of March. 

In the months since March tensions would have worsened without the personal 
involvement of senior U.S. officials, especially Marc Grossman, the Under Secretary 
of State. I applaud these efforts, and they have produced some gains. Privatization 
will resume, more authority is being given to Kosovo’s democrats, there are reason- 
able discussions about creating local governments that will reassure Serbs, and the 
trade regime has been improved. 

But the broad policy remains more of the same. As a result we will get more of 
the same. We continue to apply a policy designed as an interim approach five years 
ago, when Serbia was ruled by a dictatorship and Kosovo had been destroyed by 
a brutal war that ejected approximately one million of its inhabitants. It is time to 
shore up Kosovo’s own democrats and to help Belgrade’s democrats move their own 
politics beyond this issue. 

In simple terms, Kosovo’s final status is impossible but not difficult. We must find 
a way to let Kosovars govern themselves and decide their future while also making 
it possible for any person who wants to live in Kosovo. 

A realistic agenda should start from the premise that Kosovo’s final status will 
not be taken up formally until 2005. The Contact Group decision, against a back- 
drop of elections in the United States, in Kosovo, and probably in Serbia mean that 
not much will happen until then in any case. (In fact, positioning for final status 
negotiations has begun already as the sides put out options and suggest redlines.) 

My fear is that 2006 will be a date for further delay, and that will lead to vio- 
lence. Our policy now must be to take steps that ensure 2005 will be a date for deci- 
sion. For that to happen over the next months we should take several steps. 

First, UNMIK must get out of the way, although NATO must stay 

Even before March 2004, public respect for UNMIK and the SRSG had fallen by 
more than 50%, according to UNDP. Kosovars will be reassured if they see change. 
Several things should happen: 

• UNMIK should prepare to end in 2005, leaving behind a residual international 
presence — possibly EU, ad hoc as in Bosnia, or even a light UN presence — with 
limited veto rights on decisions taken by the Kosovar institutions. The new 
SRSG should have a mandate to reform and wind down operations. 

• As part of its reforms, UNMIK should focus on two issues that make the great- 
est difference to ordinary Kosovars: security, especially for Serbs, and corrup- 
tion. The latter will be particularly important as privatizations become more 
frequent. 

Second, give Kosovars full self-government 

Kosovo’s own provisional institutions should receive more responsibilities. This 
can be done by revising UNMIK’s mandate or, more likely, by sharing responsibil- 
ities within that mandate. Kosovo deserves self-government, not a quasi-colonial ad- 
ministration. 

As a matter of special importance, Kosovo’s governing institutions right now 
should be held accountable for making it possible for Serbs to live in Kosovo. The 
PISG should add a ministry for returns and human rights, put a Serb in charge 
of this ministry, and provide an adequate budget, including for assistance to com- 
munities that support returns of Serbs. 
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Third, the economy should be the main priority of the PISG 

Seventy-five percent of Kosovars are pessimistic about their economic prospects, 
and the percentage of Albanians expressing pessimism jumped 20% in the months 
leading up to March 2004. Investment by small and medium enterprises fell sharply 
from 2002 to 2003. Registered unemployment rose 30% in 2003, creating a steady 
annual increase of 10-12%. The violence of March 2004 will make it worse. Asked 
whether the environment in Kosovo is positive for business, 4.4% of Albanians said 
yes; 7.7% of Serbs were positive, as were 6.2% of other groups. 

Improvement involves three steps, which UNMIK and the PISG should undertake 
together: 

• Unlock domestic savings. These have grown at a tremendous rate. Unfortu- 
nately they are not circulated into the economy to support small businesses and 
home purchases at the rate they should. Support for lower interest rates and 
longer maturity periods would help. 

• Accelerate privatization, especially in the area of manufacturing for export. This 
will require decisions on state-owned enterprises and municipal properties. Per- 
haps communities that support efforts to keep Serbs living in Kosovo could be 
given special authorities in this regard, as a way of keeping the returns — and 
the communities as a whole — economically viable. 

• Fight corruption. To attract investment, Kosovo must he transparent about both 
the process for tenders and the conditions of the investments. 

Fourth, KFOR must remain at strength, and remain for several years 

KFOR is one institution that many Kosovars look to with respect. Still, some 
units (not the U.S. sector) have received heavy criticism for their performance in 
March. KFOR should look for ways to rebuild its credibility. It must have clear rules 
to engage when violence breaks out, it should communicate this to local leaders (and 
plan with them), and it must be resolute in engaging with communities to prevent 
and respond to problems as they arise. 

It will be difficult to keep troops with the proper kinds of training and equipment 
in Kosovo. Capable EU allies are shifting forces to Bosnia, where the EU will take 
on the mission. The recent initiative to expand a carabinieri force, able to inves- 
tigate organized crime and work as a unit to control demonstrations, is very wel- 
come. 

Fifth, prepare for status discussions 

There are steps that only the international community can take. 

• Engage Kosovo’s Serbs. 

Kosovo is their land, too, and they are the community most endangered by 
uncertainty and violence. Naturally, they look to Belgrade for support and guid- 
ance. But Belgrade has its own domestic pressures to consider and will not al- 
ways be in position to speak for Kosovo’s Serbs. It is inexcusable to negotiate 
the future of this land without hearing the voices of all those who are trying 
to keep Kosovo multiethnic. 

• Prepare a simplified process for resolving Kosovo’s status. 

Most proposals suggest bilateral talks between Belgrade and Pristina, or a 
UN Security Council vote, or regional roundtables, or other multiple step ap- 
proaches. The anticipation of such a process puts strains on politics in Belgrade 
and in the Council. There should of course be discussions in these venues, but 
they should remain informal ways to ensure that Serbian interests are met as 
best possible. Lengthy discussions about the shape of the table will prolong the 
process unnecessarily and keep tensions high. We should look for an expedi- 
tious, straightforward process.. 

Sixth, the electoral system should change to open lists 

The current system, in which voters select party slates, builds up the party lead- 
erships. Under an open list system, voters could select individual candidates. This 
would bolster the government, because individual politicians could challenge party 
discipline without losing their ability to win election. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for this hearing. We have a chance to help the people 
of the Balkans complete an historic transformation, so that Europe can be whole 
and free. In many countries they are doing well. In Serbia, Montenegro, and Kosovo, 
they need effective U.S. leadership, with our allies. If we continue to coast we may 
lose our longheld goal of seeing Europe be whole and free. And we will fail all those 
in the region who want to live in peaceful democracies. 
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Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you, Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Vejvoda. 

STATEMENT OF IVAN VEJVODA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BAL- 
KAN TRUST FOR DEMOCRACY, GERMAN MARSHALL FUND 

OF THE UNITED STATES, SERBIA AND MONTENEGRO 

Mr. Vejvoda. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is a true 
privilege and honor to be invited here to speak in front of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 

Let me start out by an unsung positive story of the developments 
in the Balkans, especially after the defeat of Milosevic in the elec- 
tions. I think that rightly the Balkans have not been in the news 
because they have not been as dramatic as they were in the last 
decade of the last century. But on the other hand, the bad effect 
is that public opinion internationally has not heard about the small 
victories of democracy in our countries, and I am talking about the 
region overall. It has been said in the earlier panel about the over- 
all movement. Slovenia is now a full member of the EU and NATO. 
Romania and Bulgaria have joined NATO. They are finishing 
rounding off their negotiations for EU membership. Croatia has be- 
come a full candidate. Macedonia has tendered its candidacy. Sta- 
bilization and association negotiations are being conducted in Alba- 
nia and Bosnia. Serbia remains at the moment the laggard. But I 
would say with the victory of President Tadic recently, we have an- 
other confirmation, if anyone was in doubt, that Serbia made the 
irreversible turn back in 2000. 

It is difficult, of course, from the outside to gauge the fine-tuning 
effects in an early pluralist democracy where parties have to create 
their identities and are engaged in a legitimate competition in the 
political market, while at the same time they have to work in uni- 
son for the deep-seated reforms that are required. And that is 
where we have friction. That is where we have a difficulty of un- 
derstanding why is it that democrats, reformists, modernizers in 
these countries find it hard to find that unified voice. It is simply 
because that is the nature of a pluralist democracy. I think that 
one should dwell on that in looking at these countries. 

The level of regional cooperation is, I would say, immense when 
one looks by comparison to 4 years ago. There is a grassroots re- 
gional cooperation process called the Southeast European Coopera- 
tion Process. There are networks of youth, of business exchanges 
and travel, since visa regimes were relinquished, for example, be- 
tween Serbia and Croatia last summer. The investments from Cro- 
atia into Serbia, for example, or from Slovenia into the southern 
part of the region, the free trade agreement bilaterals that have 
been signed throughout these countries, all these and many more 
examples testify to a burgeoning regional life, not only because 
Brussels or Washington say it is good for you to cooperate, because 
in that way you are espousing democratic values. No. It stems from 
the awareness in the region that only as a region of 55 million peo- 
ple do we mean something in the global market. 

Individually as countries we are small, economically weak, and 
I would like to second what Jim O’Brien said before me about the 
economy. What he said about Kosovo I think applies to the whole 
region. The lack of jobs or the high level of unemployment is a dan- 
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ger to democratic reforms, is a danger to the beginnings of democ- 
racy in this region. If people do not have meaningful jobs, if they 
do not have livelihoods that can provide for decent food on the 
table, then all the effort that we are putting into nation building, 
into civil society will not, unfortunately, give results. Thus, I would 
urge that we also think of the economy when we think about unfin- 
ished business in the Balkans. 

Also to second what has been said, I do not think there is any 
major transatlantic rift. On the contrary, there is a unison of vision 
between the U.S. and Europe, and I think that is extremely good 
and we should use it for future robust engagement in support of 
the democrats and modernizers. I really think that we should dwell 
upon the fact that democrats have been reelected in governments 
looking toward the future, toward European integration and Euro- 
Atlantic integration. If these people do not get support, if they do 
not succeed, then we will have the populist nationalist backlash. 
People will seek what a colleague in Bulgaria has called the casino 
voter system; i.e., they will choose anybody just to try out if that 
somebody new can deliver better economic results in their pockets 
and for their households. So democratic reformers are a fragile spe- 
cies. They are majoritarian, but if they cannot deliver, then they 
will not succeed. And I think this goes, as I said, for all these coun- 
tries. 

I think that an important note that has not been mentioned here, 
when speaking about Bosnia and Herzegovina, has been the ac- 
knowledgement by the President of Republika Srpska of the crime 
committed in Srebrenica. I would note that as a positive develop- 
ment in acknowledging the past evils that we have witnessed. 

The victory of Tadic is extremely important in all sorts of ways, 
politically, symbolically. In his previous job, as has been men- 
tioned, as Minister of Defense, I think he has worked diligently to 
embark on this difficult road of the reforms of the security and 
military services. We have seen these difficulties in countries like 
Poland or Slovakia in the past. It needs determination. It needs 
commitment, but it needs support from the outside. Thus, member- 
ship in Partnership for Peace as soon as The Hague cooperation is 
delivered. And I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we will see in Serbia 
delivery on Hague cooperation in the near future. 

Again, I can second what has been said, that there is full aware- 
ness. People do get it now, and the democratic consensus has been 
achieved. This must happen because it is the obstacle of all obsta- 
cles for the future development of Serbia. 

A note on Serbia and Montenegro and the state union. The bad 
news has been that unfortunately since the tragic assassination of 
Prime Minister Djindjic, we have not had movement toward Euro- 
pean integration of Serbia and Montenegro, and by that I mean the 
past 16 months. This is not good because other countries are mov- 
ing. The good news is there is positive peer group pressure by Cro- 
atia, Macedonia, Slovenia, and the neighboring countries. I talk 
about it as a pincer movement of democracy and security around 
the core of the Balkans, Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Thus, I would advocate a creative and imaginative 
approach to keep the union, and see if we can consider a parallel 
movement of Serbia and Montenegro toward European integration. 
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I think there are some thoughts about that in Brussels. Deputy 
Prime Minister Miroljub Labus has advocated that very forcefully. 
I think we need to move out of the starting blocks on our European 
integration process. 

When delivery to The Hague happens, I think we should imme- 
diately seek membership in Partnership for Peace. We need to see 
those results so the reformers and leaders of these countries can 
develop further. 

We are on the brink of success in the Balkans. We should not 
squander the moment and let loose the springtime of democracy 
that is occurring. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Vejvoda follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ivan Vejvoda 

Mr. Chairman, Senators, it is a great honor to be invited to speak today before 
this venerable Committee of the United States Senate. It is most fitting that on this 
anniversary of one of the great democratic revolutions we are convened to address 
the issue of democratic consolidation in the Balkans, which comes at the end of a 
long, more than bicentenary ark of struggles for democracy and political modernity. 

introduction: the positive dynamic 

We are in the Balkans witnessing a steady movement of stabilization and consoli- 
dation. The region is moving away from the conflict and post-conflict zone and mov- 
ing into one of renewal, development and democratic institution-building. The polit- 
ical dynamic in the region interestingly follows in a metaphorical sense the weather 
patterns. These move in southeastern Europe from the northwest to the southeast. 
The political skies have been progressively clearing in the same manner. 

It is no minor achievement to be able to say that today we have democratically 
elected governments in all the countries of Southeast Europe. Since the defeat of 
Milosevic’s regime in Serbia, through the ballot box, in a peaceful non-violent man- 
ner by deliberate choice, the region of the Balkans overall has steadily regained its 
political democratic bearings. This, in no manner of speaking, means to say that we 
can sit back and be complacent. On the contrary there is still significant unfinished 
business as the title of our hearing so aptly and prudently remarks. 

But, the point of these introductory thoughts is to say that there is a positive 
story in the Balkans that is not getting out. The reasons are many: attention inter- 
nationally has shifted elsewhere, there are more burning issues in other parts of the 
world, the Balkans seem by comparison in less need of attention, but also because 
when focus on the Balkans occurs it is most often solely because of the outstanding 
and still unresolved issues. 

For a full understanding of the region we need to espouse a complex view which 
can then lead to prudent, rational and effective policy measures which can help 
southeast Europe speedily and efficiently reach the ultimate goals of burgeoning 
democratic institutions, effective division of powers, the rule of law, respect for the 
rights of minorities — all topped with membership in EuroAtlantic institutions. This 
region of the world compared to others is close to a success story, but at the same 
time still in danger of missing its rendezvous with success unless all the concerned 
stakeholders, primarily domestic and then international do not devote the necessary 
attention and resources to bringing the Balkan ship to its EuroAtlantic haven with 
necessary determination and commitment. 

This is all the more important because the region is a post-intervention area 
(however one views the issue of intervention, whether one agrees or disagrees with 
it), just as is the case with other areas/countries in the world today further to the 
East and South. There are important and useful lessons, both positive and negative, 
to be learnt from the Balkans that can be used and applied to the new post-inter- 
vention situations, all things being equal. Also the transatlantic community has a 
unity of view and purpose in Southeast Europe and that is the goal of EuroAtlantic 
integration. This view and purpose should be further nurtured and boldly rein- 
forced. 

Something went terribly wrong in this southeastern part of Europe in the last 
decade of the 20th century. We as many other post-Second World War generations 
had been brought up in the spirit of: “this must never happen again” (i.e. violence, 
war, crimes against humanity). And yet it happened to the communist country that 
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seemed closest to making a break with the past and making it into the EuroAtlantic 
family. Why did this happen? The absence of democracy to put it most simply. 
Today in the Balkans the countries, societies, peoples and their democratic leaders 
realize that democracy and the rule of law is the way forward. There is nothing easy 
or quick about this process of democratic transition, on the contrary, but the course 
has been set and it is being maintained against all adversities. 

The victory of Boris Tadic, the democratic, pro-EuroAtlantic candidate, in the Ser- 
bian Presidential election and his inauguration this last Sunday on July 11, is but 
the latest in a line of clear examples of this claim. President Tadic exemplifies the 
new forward-looking democratic leader of the region — a prudent consensus-builder, 
repairing the broken bridges with neighbors, acknowledging the difficulties of the 
inherited legacy and of the challenges ahead, sensitive to the suffering of those bear- 
ing the social costs, yet determined and committed to pursue the hard work of soci- 
etal and political change so as to create stability and peace. 

THE ENCOMPASSING PROCESS OF DEMOCRACY AND EURO-ATLANTIC INTEGRATION 

We should pause an instant and simply remember where we were for example 
only four years ago when many of the cognoscenti of the Balkans were saying, for 
example, that we in the democratic opposition in Serbia, writ large, would never be 
able to achieve an electoral victory over the regime of Milosevic and then defend 
that same victory. The power of the people, the desire for liberty and justice, the 
capacity to organize and sheer resilience — is often underestimated, but neither 
should it be taken for granted. 

Also, just as importantly the region, having in its majority jointly found its polit- 
ical democratic north on the compass, has both due to a grassroots awareness and 
to political leadership and vision begun to work together as a region of Europe. 
There are today as a result of intense cooperation in Southeast Europe a myriad 
of Balkan wide networks, webs of bilateral agreements in a number of fields, cross- 
border links, projects and activities. Exchanges, the free flow of people, ideas and 
goods since the conflicts ended have exponentially grown although not equally in all 
these areas, all these processes need to grow further. To many this is an invisible 
network. But it has taken on a life of its own and is a crucial component of the 
general movement toward the recognition, fostering and then buttressing of common 
interests and approaches to joint challenges. Not least the struggle against orga- 
nized crime, trafficking, then addressing environmental issues, finally last but not 
least jointly seeking solutions to economic challenges. 

The European Union in particular and then NATO have represented a strong 
magnetic pull on the whole region. The progressive movement of all countries at 
their varying speeds toward these political and security frameworks has been testi- 
mony to their realization that only as democratic polities in which mutual responsi- 
bility and solidarity with others is a nurtured moral and political value can the re- 
gion succeed. The advance has been notable: 

Slovenia (as a former republic of Yugoslavia) is today a full member of both the 
European Union and NATO. Romania and Bulgaria have also in the latest enlarge- 
ment of NATO become full members. Both these countries are finalizing negotia- 
tions for EU membership. Croatia last month was officially proclaimed an official 
candidate for EU membership and will shortly begin negotiations for accession to 
full membership. Macedonia (the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia) in March 
this year put forward its candidacy for membership in the EU. Albania is negoti- 
ating a Stabilization and Association Agreement with the EU. 

Albania, Croatia and Macedonia are all members of NATO’s Partnership for Peace 
program and are together members of the Adriatic Charter — a regional security 
agreement. These countries are in the process of preparing their next steps toward 
NATO membership partaking in many a common venture. 

This generalized dynamic, as described, goes around two countries Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and Serbia and Montenegro that are on the doorstep of both Partner- 
ship for peace and the beginning of the EU’s Stabilization and Association Process. 
These two countries are enveloped by a sort of democratic, EuroAtlantic integration 
pincer movement. This is important to note because the countries of the Balkans 
act as communicating vessels. There is a positive effect of peer group pressure at 
this historical juncture. The fact that all the countries around Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and Serbia and Montenegro are projecting themselves forward is cre- 
ating a pulling effect which is most tangible. 

One should not underestimate in this regard the positive example for the region 
of the Greek-Turkish process of reconciliation and fostering of intensified exchange 
and cooperation. The championing by Greece of Turkey’s dynamic to accede to the 
negotiating process for EU membership is being emulated in mutual relations by 
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the other countries of the Balkans. It is by being each others champions that the 
countries are already demonstrating in the most palpable way their awareness that 
regional cooperation and partnership is a significant element of upholding demo- 
cratic and European values. 

There are democratic reformers working with their majoritarian constituencies to 
change their societies for the better. These reformers and their societies need sup- 
port to carry on the task of democratic institution building. The adversities are still 
notable and the pitfalls numerous on this lengthy road are not to be in any way 
minimized or underestimated. 


SERBIA 

If anyone was in doubt about Serbia’s irreversible turn to democracy in 2000 then 
the result of the presidential election just two weeks ago with a clear cut victory 
of the democratic candidate Boris Tadic should have laid the last suspicions to rest. 
This was a most significant victory, a crucial political moment in a key Balkan coun- 
try. 

The new president as mentioned above is part of a broader new generation of 
hardy forward-looking democratic leaders who are grappling with the reality of a 
difficult economic situation while pushing forcefully for compliance with all out- 
standing international obligations of the country. Cooperation with the International 
Criminal Tribunal for former Yugoslavia (ICTY) is the foremost one, and in his in- 
augural speech he clearly marked it out as a priority. There are no reservations on 
his part, and as Minister of Defense of Serbia and Montenegro he forcefully engaged 
the process of reform of the military and its security services. With other key lead- 
ers at the time of the March, Kosovo violent events he took a most responsible posi- 
tion in seeking to work hand in hand with the UN, EU, NATO, OSCE in finding 
a solution to calm the tension and end the violence and suffering. 

I believe we shall see in Serbia intensified cooperation with the Tribunal in the 
Hague in the very near future. I say this because it has become patently clear over 
the past several months that this is the obstacle that is impeding the way forward 
in any direction for Serbia. The democratic political elite across political party dif- 
ferences has come to this conclusion. Results are imminent. I also firmly believe 
that society in general will accept gladly this enhanced cooperation and not be held 
hostage to a certain number of indicted individuals. 

This means that Partnership for peace membership, and the “open doors” that 
were mentioned at the recent Istanbul NATO Summit, should be implemented as 
quickly as possible upon recognition that cooperation with the Hague Tribunal is oc- 
curring. 

Recognition in the form of movement forward in integration processes, or for ex- 
ample relinquishing of visa regimes — are crucial as incentives on the long road to- 
ward democratic and market-based societies. The social costs being paid along that 
road are enormous (deindustrialization has taken a great toll on the labor force) and 
thus democratic reformers are exposed to high popular expectations. If they cannot 
deliver, society can easily become prey to populist demagogues of an extreme right- 
wing orientation. The result obtained by the nationalist, populist candidate in the 
recent presidential elections and his party’s result in the December 2003 Serbian 
parliamentary elections are a clear warning and should alert all to the dangers of 
failure of democratic reforms. 

Serbia is also confronted with its as yet undefined relations within the State 
Union of Serbia and Montenegro. This is particularly important for the process of 
European integration — a key priority for the country. The outstanding issue is the 
absence of a single market between the loosely linked states of Serbia and Monte- 
negro (both deriving their full modern statehood from the Berlin Congress in 1878). 
The European Union in upholding its criteria for entry has demanded a full harmo- 
nization of all products following an Action Plan defined in 2003 after the voting 
in of the Constitutional Charter of the State Union (February 2003). A small num- 
ber (56) of agricultural products have become a lasting stumbling block as well as 
the custom’s regime and the certification of origin of products. This has among other 
issues completely halted Serbia and Montenegro’s movement on the road to the EU. 

Much frustration exists because of this and also because domestic stakeholders 
believe (both in Serbia and Montenegro separately) that they could in fact have al- 
ready moved toward integration had it not been for these “impediments.” 

By way of reminder: the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia was recast into the State 
Union of Serbia and Montenegro for rational, prudent and regional security reasons. 
One was to uphold regional stability at the end of 2001. The European Union then 
stepped in to broker a new relationship recognizing each of the two states’ levels 
of acquired internal competencies, on the basis of an agreement with the actors. 
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The assassination of Prime Minister Zoran Djindjic on March 12 last year was a 
dramatic loss of one of the most determined democratic leaders and reformers in the 
Balkans. His tragic death which many thought would throw Serbia back into dark- 
ness only proved in the most terrible way (as he himself said in a number of inter- 
views weeks before the assassination) that Serbia had become a democratic state. 
This democratic state was able to throw back the gauntlet with which it had been 
challenged and prove that the Serbian democratic institutions however fledgling 
were functioning and were able to keep Serbia on track. Zoran Djindjic had laid 
himself into the democratic foundations of our country. 

Zoran Djindjic always invoked the need to observe the broader social and political 
dynamic so as to understand the underlying issues. His death clearly took a huge 
toll, pointed to the unreconstructed security services and drained much energy and 
time from the democratic forces in an hour of danger. 

In this overall context one needs to understand that Serbia is only in its fourth 
year of transition. One has to hark back to 1993 to compare Serbia to where for 
example Poland, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia (still one country then), were in their 
fourth year. Yes, Serbia is a laggard and should be moving faster. I am convinced, 
as I was with the victory over Milosevic’s regime, and of the victory of Boris Tadic, 
that Serbia will now make an important step forward. 

It is interesting to see how in Serbia some significant political figures are invok- 
ing the positive move forward of Croatia as a positive example for Serbia. This is 
an example of the communicating vessels, peer group claim and the effectiveness 
of mutual positive incentives. 

Politically in Serbia, after the Presidential election, we shall see a cohabitation 
with the incumbent government of Prime Minister Vojislav Kostunica. The Presi- 
dent has rightly voiced the need for political stability, for the greater public good, 
i.e. the need to forcefully move forward reforms that have long been stalled (due to 
election cycles most recently). Serbia needs to now make a breakthrough that will 
bring it into Partnership for Peace and onward toward the Stabilization and Asso- 
ciation Agreement with the European Union. 

The EU integration agenda of the State Union of Serbia and Montenegro may 
need to be modified so as to effectively advance it. This may be done in the following 
way for reasons of greater expediency and both domestic and European public good, 
security and stability. The fact that Serbia and Montenegro have not made any 
major moves on the EU integration road, as others in the region have advanced, 
is detrimental to both Serbia and Montenegro, the region of Southeast Europe and 
to the EU and international stability. 

The way around this, namely the problem of the impossibility to achieve a single 
market, could be to do the following. While maintaining the State Union of Serbia 
and Montenegro, separate out the EU integration process for each, turning them 
into parallel integration processes so that both Serbia and Montenegro advance on 
their own merit unhindered by each others lacunae. This has been forcefully advo- 
cated for example by the Deputy Prime Minister of Serbia Miroljub Labus. There 
are some signs that the EU is itself seeking an approach that would bear more ef- 
fective and speedier results in reaching the so-called “Copenhagen criteria” encom- 
passing the principles of liberty, democracy, respect for human rights and liberties, 
the rule of law. 

In fact, the Thessalomki Summit of the EU, under the Greek Presidency of the 
EU, in June 2003 clearly stipulated that the countries of the Western Balkans 
would become members as soon as they completed the required reforms and align- 
ments with EU laws and practices (the acquis communautaire) and demonstrated 
their capacity to be providers of security and stability. The time is to help those 
countries that have not advanced on the integration road since the Thessaloniki 
Summit. 


THE BALKANS ON THE AGENDA AGAIN 

There seems to have been a refocusing on the Balkans in this first half of 2004. 

I believe there are two reasons for this. 

• Eirst, the accomplishment of the historical 1st May enlargement of the Euro- 
pean Union and the parallel big bang NATO enlargement has turned the atten- 
tion of the “administrators of enlargement” (especially in the EU) to the next 
chapter which in all clarity is the enlargement of the EU in the Western Bal- 
kans. Whenever in time that maybe these experts and their offices have opened 
their next files entitled Western Balkans. Clearly Turkey is the other key coun- 
try that is being considered for beginning of negotiations and I deem that a vast 
majority of Southeast Europe countries are not only sympathetic to Turkey’s fu- 
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ture European integration for reasons of stability and security, but are also will- 
ing to champion it following Greece’s example. 

• The second reason for a refocusing of attention on the Balkans were the events 
of March 17/18 in Kosovo. What was evident to many involved with the region, 
was that complacency with the security situation of non-Albanians (principally 
Serbs) and stagnation on the standards before status was going nowhere. The 
ethnic violence with the resulting expulsion of about 4000 people from their 
homes and destruction of those same homes and religious edifices — was a severe 
wakeup call to all those internationally responsible. Recent reports by the 
OSCE or by Amnesty International among many, point to the numerous inac- 
tions, lack of action in preventing the appearance of violence and then the ac- 
tual inability to prevent it even with significant international military and po- 
lice presence. The renewed activity of the Contact Group (Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, United States, EU) is but a sign of that renewal of attention. 

KOSOVO 

This is the most difficult unresolved issue in the Balkans. It comes at the tail end 
(as many surmised it would at the beginning of the breakdown of former Yugoslavia 
in 1991) of a series of wars and interventions. 

When domestic actors are incapable of solving a contentious issue and require a 
third party to mediate then all parties become stakeholders. The crucial stake- 
holders are the domestic ones and unless they arrive at solution based on com- 
promise through negotiations then no solution will be found, or only half measures 
will be achieved. The lack of a solution in Cyprus because one of the key commu- 
nities was not on board the agreement is an example of this, again all things being 
equal. 

In Kosovo as in other similar/dissimilar seemingly “intractable” conflict or post- 
conflict situations (Northern Ireland, Kashmir, Sri Lanka, Basque country, Israel- 
Palestine, etc.) the solution is in bringing the voices of moderation, pragmatism and 
realism forward while blunting the arguments and basis of grievance of the extrem- 
ists wherever they may be. The engaging of the dialogue is essential — in this case 
between Albanians and Serbs. This long and arduous dialogue had begun, but was 
interrupted. It should be resumed, reengaged and broadened. 

The late Prime Minister Zoran Djindjic launched a “Kosovo initiative” internation- 
ally in January 2003, exactly for reasons of countering general complacency and en- 
gaging a dialogue aware that time was not working for the region for those involved 
in moving toward European integration. He thus deemed it necessary to take re- 
sponsibility for moving the agenda forward and putting the issues within a firm in- 
stitutional process, which would seek in a orderly, negotiated, stabilizing fashion, 
(in his words) a “democratic, rational, de-emotionalized, European solution.” A proc- 
ess which would not and should not interfere in the domestic political dynamics of 
each concerned part of the region of the Balkans. 

The opening moves that were required, Djindjic told many an interlocutor, was 
to greatly enhance the level of security for the non-Albanian (Serb) population of 
Kosovo, to end the impunity of those engaged in acts of violence and to uphold the 
principle of return (in the name of which the intervention of NATO was launched). 
Violence, i.e. was not to be rewarded in any way. The other initial stipulation was 
for Serbs in Kosovo to achieve some form of local self-government (decentralization) 
in areas where they were a majority. Finally, and remaining at the issue of nec- 
essary initial steps in search for a stable, lasting, and sustainable solution was for 
all international actors already involved to contribute actively to finding the com- 
mon ground of a lasting framework. 

The spirit of this initiative is alive today. It is precarious and needs to be sup- 
ported forcefully. There are moderate voices and those who realize that the need to 
work together prudently for the peaceful future of all citizens of the region is the 
only way forward. There are on the other hand those who still dream of maximalist 
solutions on both sides. There is an urgency to engage the dialogue and begin find- 
ing the common denominators. 

For many the dialogue and exchange of views has been ongoing through even the 
periods of greatest adversity, it is now time for those forward-looking responsible, 
democratic reformers to engage in the renewed dialogue backed by elected officials, 
civil society and international institutions. 

What was then and is now clear is that the overarching framework not only for 
Kosovo but for the Western Balkans and Balkans overall is the European Union as 
well as, initially, the collective security framework of Partnership for Peace and 
NATO (taking into account that Romania and Bulgaria are already full members). 
The EU has taken over the military mission in Macedonia, it prepares to take over 
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in Bosnia and Herzegovina the mission from SFOR. There is no doubt that along 
with the UN, NATO, OSCE the EU has the crucial role to play in the future of the 
Balkans. 

The stabilization of the Balkans is in fact a test for the EU’s security strategy. 

WHICH WAY TOWARD SUSTAINABLE ECONOMIES? 

The democratic process is by definition grounded in the polity of each country. It 
is the individual citizens and their elected and accountable leaders (who represent 
the options of parliamentary political parties) to it whom it behooves to carry both 
the formal and substantive content of reform and democracy forward. These soci- 
eties confronted with the legacy of communism and often also of traditionalism, but 
also opening unto the global market place have needed the support of external ac- 
tors to be able to pursue their joint goals of democracy and market economy. 

Support has gone to three key areas: state, economy and civil society. Support to 
state capacity building has been fundamental. This has meant supporting and fos- 
tering an efficient public administration and civil service, an independent and equal- 
ly efficient judiciary, law enforcement agencies accountable to parliamentary con- 
trol, security services and the military working not any more as a state within a 
state but as fully accountable and controllable actors contributing to and providing 
stability. Civil society support has been important to give citizens the skills and ca- 
pacities to address many challenges by themselves, not waiting for the state (as in 
times of old) to cater to their every need. Community development has been a key 
part of this process. Finally, support to the economy, initially to essential and exis- 
tential infrastructure areas such as food (at the very early stages), to the power en- 
ergy and supply system, to road and rail networks and then to small and medium 
sized enterprises, also support to help create the appropriate conditions for an econ- 
omy integrated into the world market. 

This external aid has been essential in the early phases of the democratic and 
market economic process. All these countries were and are aware though that that 
sooner they can reach sustainable levels of economic production and activity and 
thus no longer need the benefit of aid, will be the better of because this is proof 
of consolidation. Foreign direct investments are a key part of creating that sustain- 
ability and some of the more advanced countries in the region have benefited from 
creating the enabling legal and other conditions for foreign investments. 

The period in between the initial stages of economic and legal reform, and that 
of a sustainable market economy is of interest to us here today. Many of the coun- 
tries we are looking at with still existing unresolved issues often suffer high levels 
of unemployment and low levels of economic activity. Thus a significant effort in 
making the Balkans a success is to focus among all other things on this area of 
badly needed support to economic reform and job-creation. 

Without the civic and political energies of the countries of Southeast Europe 
themselves democracy would not have taken hold. Conversely without the support 
from outside this process would have been significantly slower and less efficient. 

The European Union and its member states, the United States, Canada, Japan, 
Norway, Switzerland, and very many others have played an important role in this 
donor effort throughout the region. International financial institutions such as the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank have clearly contributed as well 
as the European Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the European In- 
vestment Bank. All these efforts should be sustained at levels which should allow 
these market economies some of which are showing very positive signs while others 
are still struggling to make ends meet, to move forward and become the ground on 
which a sound democratic polity can deliver to its citizens a dignified, decent liveli- 
hood. The EU again has a major role in determinedly paving the way and preparing 
with the future candidate countries of the Western Balkans their interface with the 
more stringent, more engaging, and constraining structural institutional framework 
of EU integration. 

One example of this keen awareness that there is unfinished business in the Bal- 
kans and that a variety of both governmental and non-governmental actors still 
need support to further democratic reform, enhance civic participation and con- 
tribute to creating a environment of consensus around the public interest is the Bal- 
kan Trust for Democracy, which is project of the German Marshall Fund of the 
United States — a public-private partnership launched with USAID, the C.S. Mott 
foundation (Flint, Michigan). This is a ten year project launched last year, endeavor- 
ing in all of the Western Balkans as well as in Romania and Bulgaria. It has been 
additionally supported recently by a significant donation by the Dutch Government 
and a pledge from the Government of Greece. This, now, transatlantic effort at 
democratic institution and capacity building both for governance and civil society 
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projects in the Balkans has met with great enthusiasm and expectations. As certain 
donors prepare to scale down and leave, others such as the Balkan Trust are con- 
tributing to the long-term effort of democratic consolidation and empowering the 
citizens of the region. 

CONDITIONALITY AND TELEOLOGY: CIVILITY AND DEMOCRACY 

At the current stage when democratic reformers are fully engaged in confronting 
the hroad and simultaneous transitional agenda of transforming and reforming 
every aspect of society, politics, economy, judiciary, security and military, edu- 
cation — adapting them to the needs of citizens who have voted for democracy and 
Europe — or may I add on this “quatorze Julliet,” storming of the Bastille day — for 
human rights and for “liberty, equality and fraternity” (we would probably say “soli- 
darity” instead of fraternity today) it is imperative that solidarity be promoted and 
the mutual responsibility for the future of Europe and for the post-Second World 
War project of peace in Europe find its current completion by bringing the Western 
Balkans into the fold of Europe whole and free. 

Excessive conditionality has been a blunt tool. Sometimes a policy of the lowest 
common denominator between key external actors has, to make an understatement, 
not helped the fostering of the greater public and international interest — stability 
and sustainable peace in the region. 

Bold leadership is needed both domestically and internationally to fully succeed 
in Southeast Europe Rethinking policies toward a more pro-active stance with re- 
gard to support the efforts of the countries of Southeast Europe would be most wel- 
come. 

To include is I believe much more efficient than to exclude. To become member 
of a union, a partnership, an alliance, to be endowed with responsibilities as a mem- 
ber is much more conducive to a change of values and behavior. To be left out while 
others are advancing or entering partnerships carries with it the extreme danger 
that a backlash of retrograde political forces could “punish” the lack of accomplish- 
ment of reformers — it undermines the efforts of coalitions for change in these soci- 
eties. There is a deep mutual responsibility in the world today, and in this case in 
the Balkans for a possible success, or conversely for failure by negligence. 

As they follow in the footsteps of the Czech Republic, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Slovakia, Slovema (now members of both EU and NATO), the 
processes the countries of the Balkans are undergoing are arduous, long and costly. 
The more aware we are in learning the lessons of these earlier transitions and inte- 
gration processes the faster we shall bridge the gap to the completion of Europe. 

In the Balkans today, with all the outstanding unresolved issues or lingering un- 
certainties — and I have here on purpose chosen to dwell on some aspects of the posi- 
tive story that seldom get told — we are within reach of civility and democracy. But 
if economies do not begin to deliver however minimal amounts of material decency 
and dignity to citizens, then we could for example find ourselves with maybe even 
ideal polities which would ultimately fail because they could turn out to be economi- 
cally unsustainable. Alexis de Tocqueville made this point among others very force- 
fully — there is no successful democracy without a successful economy. 

The glass in the Balkans is half-full let us, Mr. Chairman, Senators, continue fill- 
ing it. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Surroi. 

STATEMENT OF VETON SURROI, PUBLISHER, KOHA DITORE, 
PRISTINA, KOSOVO 

Mr. Surroi. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I thank you 
and Senator Biden for your continuous interest in the Balkans 
from the time when you were actually a small minority here. I am 
very glad to be here with this panel of friends. 

I think there are several blunt formulations which I should use 
in the Kosovar case. 

The first one is stagnation. We are in a stagnating society in 
which the U.N. mission in Kosovo has not fulfilled its role and its 
role was to develop self-rule in Kosovo. Currently we are operating 
under four different legal systems: the U.N. regulations, the 
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UNMIK regulations, the pre-1989 laws, the laws that are passed 
by the Kosovar parliament, and the laws of Serbia that are run in 
the so-called Serb parallel institutions. Now, when you have four 
different legal systems, you basically do not have the opportunity 
to have rule of law. 

The second, following it and a parallel image of it, is that we 
have three or four different economic systems, including socialist 
self-management, which died in ex-Yugoslavia 10 years ago. 
UNMIK makes all key day-to-day decisions, including the way the 
money for the budget is assembled and how the budget is spent. 

What we have had is a system of a mutual blame game between 
UNMIK and the Kosovar leadership for the past years, which 
UNMIK criticizes, quite rightly, the Kosovar leadership for lack of 
leadership, and then the Kosovar leadership blames UNMIK for 
lack of capacity to deliver, and quite rightly so. 

We do not have a system of checks and balances, and in that sit- 
uation, we are actually confronted with explosive indicators. Aid 
money has been spent, $2 billion of it. The rate of unemployment 
is, in real terms, beyond 70 percent. The Kosovar economy covers 
with only 3 to 4 percent of exports the quantity of products it im- 
ports, most notably food and electrical energy, which it exported 15 
years ago. 

Now, when you have this kind of stagnation for years, where we 
are is in degradation, and I think the March events manifested in 
very tragic, brutal, and bloody terms where degradation is leading 
and the capacity of extremists to hijack protests and to direct them 
in inter-ethnic violence, especially against the Serbs. 

They also showed the breakup of a system. There is no system 
that can control this explosive situation, not only in terms of secu- 
rity where UNMIK failed, not only in terms of political leadership, 
where most of the Kosovar political leaders failed, but as we saw 
in the credibility of KFOR. Fortunately what we saw is where there 
were American flags on the arms of the soldiers, the violence di- 
minished rapidly. It shows that high credibility not only of the U.S. 
military, but basically the great credibility of America overall. 

The sense of degradation is on the brink of endangering all the 
achievements of the international community in Kosovo and those 
achievements are not small. We are actually an electoral democ- 
racy and we have gone through very good elections, free and fair, 
that are a model for the region. 

Why does this happen? I think I will agree with Jim O’Brien and 
Jim Dobbins, that we have had a policy vacuum over these years. 
First of all, the Albanian leaders have continuously stressed one 
policy which is formal recognition of independence, even though in 
the present format, Kosovo would qualify as a failed state, but it 
is not a state anyway, so it could not be a failed state. 

A good part of the Serb leadership in Serbia and among the 
Kosovar Serbs has been engaged in a competition to further de- 
velop or project the future Serb rule over Kosovo, or part of its ter- 
ritories. What has emerged as a consensus is a de facto partition 
plan under the concept of decentralization of Kosovo on an ethnic 
and territorial basis. 

And the international community has been debating for more 
than 2 years on making operational its standards before status pol- 
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icy. With one notable exception, that of the initiative and the con- 
tinuous initiatives of Under Secretary Grossman to bring a review 
date to the standards policy, there has been an overall lack of 
American leadership there. Therefore, the lack of something that 
has always proven to be of utmost importance in Europe, even 
more so in the Balkans, a joint U.S.-EU position that always comes 
when there is American leadership. 

Now, in the best of cases, these debates will go on without much 
harm, and the Kosovar leadership will still probably expect that 
there will be formal recognition. The Serb leadership will still in- 
sist on keeping its leverage on Kosovo with the partition plan, and 
the international community will try, with not much success, to 
further develop its standards policy with the local actors. I say 
more or less without success because the standards have at least 
one deficiency, and that is the assumption that this is a basic func- 
tioning state that now assumes more sophisticated duties. But the 
end result of this policy vacuum may not be harmless at all. It will 
simply deepen the already intense frustration of the Kosovar popu- 
lation. 

Now, there are two things that might happen in the next 
months. The first one is the Kosovar elections. This is an oppor- 
tunity to change the political structure. And the second one is to 
have UNMIK reform itself and that comes with a new SRSG. 

On the first one, it is possible to change the situation and I am 
ready to participate in it. I am participating for the first time in 
these elections heading a list with a platform of reform of the 
Kosovar society. 

On the second one, there is an opportunity as well but only if 
there is assistance from the U.S. and the EU, and that is how to 
make UNMIK smaller, how to make UNMIK a partner and not a 
micro-manager in this process. UNMIK should be actually focusing 
within the next period only on justice and home affairs and as a 
partner to Kosovar institutions that deal with security, justice, and 
home affairs. 

Well, whatever is done in both reform on the Kosovar side and 
reform on the international side, the status question will still be 
there. Within the next months after the Kosovar elections, I think 
that the following steps should be undertaken to help solve the sta- 
tus issue. 

A clear message from the international community, most notably 
the U.S., on what shall not be tolerated as a status outcome. Eirst, 
partition of the territory whether by Belgrade’s design or by the ac- 
tions of Albanian extremists in their attempt to isolate and/or drive 
out Kosovar Serbs. One thing that will not be tolerated is an intol- 
erant state. 

Partition will further aggravate tensions of the Kosovar Albanian 
side. It will leave 70 percent of the Kosovar Serb population out of 
the newly created Serb territories, and it will serve as the most 
negative model for inter-ethnic relations in south Serbia and Mac- 
edonia. 

The second issue which ought to be coming is a new offer from 
the Kosovar authorities after the elections on what the model of co- 
existence should be, in particular for the Serb community. That 
means decentralization as well but as a Kosovar initiative. 
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A new initiative to assume responsibility for the Serb returns. I 
think it is the Kosovar obligation. It is not UNMIK’s obligation to 
do so. And that means opening up Mitrovica as a city, making it 
a united city again where people can communicate with each other. 

A new format of dialog between Pristina and Belgrade that is not 
based on so-called technical issues but a real dialog that deals with 
the past issues, which are very big, the present and the future 
issues. 

Of course, at the end something that will undoubtedly help and 
I think that will be very welcome in the new year, in 2005, and 
that is a U.S.-led and EU component in the negotiating team that 
will actually shuttle to create a new framework for this dialog. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Surroi follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Veton Surroi 

Concepts 

1. stagnation 

A full circle of stagnation in Kosova has been reached. The UN mission in Kosova, 
established after its liberation, has not succeeded in establishing self rule in it. Cur- 
rently, Kosova operates under four different legal systems (UNMIK regulations, pre 
1989 laws, current laws passed by kosovar assembly and Serb laws in the “parallel 
institutions”). It operates under three different economic systems, including socialist 
self-management that died in the Former Yugoslavia ten years ago. UNMIK has all 
the key, even day to day decisions, including the capability of projecting how the 
budget will be built or spent. 

A system of mutual blame game has been established. UNMIK criticizes the lack 
of leadership in the kosovar political structures, and quite rightly so. The kosovar 
leadership criticizes UNMIK for not allowing it to assume more responsibilities, 
quite rightly so again. 

Nowhere in sight is there a system of checks and balances. 

Lacking it, there are only explosive indicators: aid money has been spent (2 billion 
dollars of it), the rate of unemployment is in real terms beyond 70 per cent, the 
kosovar economy covers with only 3-4 per cent of exports the quantity of products 
it imports, most notably food and electrical energy which it used to export 15 years 
ago. 


2. degradation 

Within this trend of stagnation, it could be expected to enter into degradation. 
And the March events manifested themselves to be a bloody step backward in all 
aspects. In March, interethnic hatred and the capacity of extremists to hijack pro- 
tests and turn them into riots showed both the lack of authority of the kosovar lead- 
ership, or even more, lack of leadership. They also showed, more importantly the 
continuous erosion of UNMIK and its capacity to handle the situation. And, for the 
first time, an understanding that KFOR is not one mission, but many national units 
with their own flags. In the most critical moments, I should say, the presence of 
the American flag not only quieted the riots, but also immediately brought reassur- 
ance to all the citizens about their personal and collective security. This did not hap- 
pen in the different military sectors. 

The sense of degradation is on the brink of endangering all the achievements of 
the international community in Kosova, namely those that make it an electoral de- 
mocracy. 


3. POLICY VACUUM 

The past 2 years have been spent in doctrinarian and quite often empty debates 
about the policy to be pursued. Some kosovar Albanian leaders have been advo- 
cating the “formal recognition of independence” as a solve all solution, without even 
the minimal attempt to focus on the functionality of Kosova, which in its present 
format would qualify for a “failed state” category, but then, it is not a state. A good 
part of the Serb leadership in Serbia and among the kosovar Serbs have been en- 
gaged in a competition to further develop, or project the future Serb rule over 
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Kosova or part of its territories. What has emerged as a consensus is a de facto par- 
tition plan under the concept of decentralization of Kosova, on an ethnic and terri- 
torial basis. And the international community has been debating for more than two 
years on making operational its “standards before status” policy. With one notable 
exception, that of the initiative by undersecretary Grossman to bring a review date 
to the “standards policy” there has been an overall lack of American initiative, and 
therefore the lack of something that has always proven to be of utmost importance 
in Europe, even more so in the Balkans, a joint US-EU position. 

In the best of cases, these debates will go on without much harm. Parts of the 
kosovar leadership will still wait for the formal recognition of the independence. The 
Serb leadership in Belgrade will try to keep its leverage on Kosova with the parti- 
tion plan and the international community will try to, with not great success, focus 
the local actors on the “standards” policy. I say more or less without success because 
the standards have at least one big built in deficiency: the assumption that this is 
a basic functioning state that now assumes more sophisticated duties. 

But, the end result of this policy vacuum may not be harmless at all: it will sim- 
ply deepen the already intensive frustration of the kosovar population. 

4. BACK TO BASICS 

The upcoming Parliamentary elections on October 23 of this year and the initia- 
tive to reassess the UN mission, may bring room for more forthcoming initiatives, 
and putting the present policies of the international community in a new context. 

On the kosovar side there may be a new political spectrum created, that should 
focus on the basic issues of functionality of Kosova. And that would mean, estab- 
lishing of one legal system for the whole territory, an assumption of full economic 
competencies including running public enterprises and privatizing the socially 
owned ones (competencies so far in the hands of UNMIK), conceptualizing decen- 
tralization as an issue of strengthening municipal powers rather than creating lines 
of partition within Kosova, becoming a partner for the surrounding states. 

On the UNMIK front, this ought to mean interpreting the mission as a correcting 
force in state building, not a micromanaging one. And it ought to mean a shrunk 
mission, focusing on justice and home affairs, in an increasingly partnered relation- 
ship with the kosovar institutions that should assume much more responsibility in 
justice and home affairs. The EU, within this new arrangement, should assume re- 
sponsibilities it does best: restructuring the economies and administrations of post- 
communist countries in the effort of integrating into the EU. 

These are some of the ideas I am presenting here, but will be presenting them 
to the people of Kosova as I assume a new civic duty, that of running in the upcom- 
ing elections, leading a civic list of people with indubitable credibility in the commu- 
nities where they live. 


5. STATUS 

Whatever is done, though, there is one question that cannot, and should not be 
evaded, that of the permanent status of Kosova. 

The present policies do not lead to the form in which the status issue will be re- 
solved, nor, indeed, the speed to arrive to this stage. On the other hand the limbo 
over status is already creating negative results both for the political and economic 
functioning of Kosova, as well as for the region as a whole. 

Within the next months, after the kosovar elections, I think that the following 
steps should be undertaken: 

• A clear message from the international community, most notably of the US, on 
what shall not be tolerated as a status outcome, i.e., partition of the territory 
whether by Belgrade’s design or by the actions of Albanian extremists in their 
attempt to isolate and or drive out kosovar Serbs; an intolerant state. 

Partition will further aggravate tensions on the kosovar Albanian side, it will 
leave 70 per cent of the kosovar serb population out the newly created Serb ter- 
ritories and it will serve as the most negative model for interethnic relations 
in South Serbia and Macedonia, where to a great extent successful US-EU me- 
diations have brought a new quality of life. 

• A new and very specific offer of kosovar institutions on legal ways to address 
the needs of minorities, and because of the specific historical case, in particular 
the Serb community in Kosova. The new legal format would address the issues 
of a minority rights format as well as decentralization, within the overall con- 
text of functionality of Kosova. 

• New initiatives to assume responsibility for the return of kosovar Serb refugees, 
including those from the divided city of Mitrovica, which as, we saw in March, 
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is a continuous flashpoint. Mitrovica, is in fact the test case of whether citizens 
can return to their homes, restablishing a united city instead of the now divided 
form of it. 

• A new format of dialogue between Prishtina and Belgrade in which initially a 
catalogue of open questions will be established. These questions will be dealing 
with the past, present and future. 

• A joint US-EU initiative to gradually build a joint policy and mediation effort 
that would address the following issues: 

functionality of the kosovar institutions, 

Overall Framework agreement between Prishtina and Belgrade, 

Ways in which the UN can help, and 

Ways in which post-status encouragement policies can be introduced as of 
now, within the prospect of Euro Atlantic integrations. 

The US leadership in the end of the 1990’s toward the Balkans stopped a genocide 
in Kosova, reversed its effects, and created a new historic situation for its citizens. 
It was a great military and political investment, somehow given away to inefficiency 
of multilateral institutions and to some extent irresponsible kosovar leaders. It is, 
though, an investment which can still show itself to be a successful model of nation 
and state building. It again requires many things, and critically, local initiatives, 
but even if there are the best around, ultimately it will require the US credibility 
and capacity of engagement to get through this crucial stage in the story of Kosova. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you very much. 

I am very interested in the perspectives discussed here. It looks 
like Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dobbins kind of agree on what the policy 
should be in regard to Kosovo. 

I get the impression that all four of you are optimistic with the 
new leadership in Serbia. And I am glad to know that the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard is going to be going to Serbia, and it is probably going 
to work out well because we have got 900 National Guard people 
in Kosovo. When I was Governor, we sent our National Guard to 
Hungary and helped them civilianize their army. So Ohio soldiers 
have had some experience in that. 

But there seems to be a renewed interest by the State Depart- 
ment, a real interest in that area, including working with the mili- 
tary, and looking at some of the institutions that need to be put 
in place in order to have a good country. 

The thing that seems to be left out of this discussion here is that 
whatever happens in Kosovo will have an impact on the situation 
in Serbia. You have got some new leaders there that made a com- 
mitment that they are going to cooperate with The Hague and they 
are going to do some of the things that they should have been 
doing some time ago. But to ignore the impact of a Kosovo situa- 
tion on that at this stage of the game seems to me to be a little 
bit naive. 

I hear from Kosovo Serbs. They are concerned that their basic 
needs are not being met. They cannot, for instance, go to the 
Kosovar Albanian hospital or school. By the way, I think you have 
got more minorities leaving Kosovo than you have coming back in 
terms of refugee return. As a result, minorities in Kosovo have in 
the past turned to parallel structures that have received funding 
from Belgrade. This remains a real problem as we look to find a 
long-term solution. 

Following the March violence in Kosovo, the OSCE mission in 
Kosovo released a report on human rights challenges following the 
March riots. They concluded the central provisional institutions of 
self-government, especially the municipalities, need to proactively 
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provide for essential services such as education, and health care for 
all communities in Kosovo. The minority community should not 
have to rely on the services provided by parallel structures. 

But the real issue is, how do you deal with this? My thought is 
that if we define the role that all KFOR forces have to play in 
terms of the same kind of responsibilities that our forces had, that 
will make a difference in terms of sending a signal. 

No. 2, it seems to me that UNMIK has got to be serious. Mr. 
Surroi, you indicated that you felt they were not a partner. I do not 
think they have really been real serious about how important their 
mission is there. 

Also it is important to communicate to the leadership in Kosovo 
that the challenge right now is to move forward and to dem- 
onstrate that they are really concerned about human rights and 
dealing with the aftermath of March 17, to show some type of indi- 
cation that the minorities in Serbia do not need protection from 
somebody, that they do not need to be attached to some other coun- 
try in order for them to have a decent way of life. 

I think I shared this with you. Senator Biden. When I met with 
Rugova and Thaci right after the war, I said, you have a wonderful 
opportunity to establish a new chapter here and end the killing 
and to treat minorities like they did not treat you, and if you do 
that, ultimately you will have your independence. Ultimately you 
will end this history of killing that has gone on for so many years. 
I do not think they listened to me. 

So, I guess what I am saying is in spite of the fact that I have 
heard Mr. Dobbins and Mr. O’Brien and your suggestions here that 
this is what we should do, how can you do that in a vacuum with- 
out understanding what impact that is going to have on the gov- 
ernment in Serbia? 

Ambassador Dobbins. Well, let me start on that and there are 
others here who can address it even better. First of all, that is a 
perfectly legitimate question and one I did not try to deal with in 
my statement. 

I do think that, first of all, in a sense Serbia has had 5 years 
to get over the loss of Kosovo. It has had 4 years to get over the 
collapse of the old regime and begin building something new. Dur- 
ing that time, as I said, we kept the lid on Kosovo precisely in 
order to give them that time. One of the major factors that led us 
not to move forward on Kosovo more quickly was to allow Mac- 
edonia, Serbia, Bosnia to have some more time to heal. But you 
cannot do that indefinitely because if Kosovo itself becomes 
destable, it becomes a source of conflict in the region. So at some 
point you have to turn back to it. 

As I have said, I think it is Kosovo’s turn to be our priority. Ser- 
bia was our priority, perhaps not as high a priority as it should 
have been frankly. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Let me ask you this. Dr. Dobbins. What if 
UNMIK had really done their job in the beginning, implementing 
Resolution 1244? Steiner set up the benchmark goals. What if they 
went forward with the standards and had done the job that they 
should have done, cooperated with the government that had been 
elected in Kosovo? Do you not think that we would be a lot further 
along as to where we are today? 
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Ambassador Dobbins. I do think there has been a leadership 
vacuum over the last few years on this issue. I do not think that 
the U.N. can be exclusively blamed. The U.N. does not have an 
independent capacity to set policy on this issue. It reflects the con- 
sensus among the Security Council, the Contact Group, and if there 
is not a strong leadership pushing that consensus — and that lead- 
ership normally comes from the United States, not always. The Eu- 
ropeans are sometimes capable of doing that. They did it on Mac- 
edonia, for instance. But if somebody is not pushing that con- 
sensus, it just lies there. So UNMIK has lay there because we have 
been laying there because there has not been anybody who has 
been pushing a vision. Standards before status is a delaying mech- 
anism. It is a way of avoiding addressing the issue. 

Now, the other point I would make about the situation in Bel- 
grade — and I would be interested in what my colleagues think of 
this. I am not sure we would be doing the democratic leaders in 
Belgrade a favor by trying to persuade them to invest their pres- 
tige on an urgent basis in order to try to come to an agreed solu- 
tion for Kosovo. I am not sure they are up to that. I am not sure 
it is to their advantage in consolidating their own support. 

That is why what I was proposing was not a solution but simply 
a statement of American and European policy and a statement that 
2 years hence we will try to implement that policy, provided certain 
standards are met. Now, during that 2-year period, obviously the 
burden would be on the Kosovar leadership to negotiate arrange- 
ments with Serbs, both in Kosovo and in Belgrade, for the protec- 
tion and the security and the status of the Serb minority in Kosovo. 
That would be part of what would have to be negotiated. 

But I think to begin by trying to put the burden on some kind 
of Pristina-Belgrade dialog to set the framework for the negotia- 
tions, that is to agree on what the goal of the negotiations is, is 
probably unrealistic in terms of being able to get an outcome and 
probably puts too much of a burden on the leadership in Belgrade. 
To some degree, an international fate accompli may actually be 
easier for them to deal with than having themselves to take re- 
sponsibility for negotiating Kosovo’s laws. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Mr. Vejvoda, what do you think of that? 

Mr. Vejvoda. I think that there is definitely an awareness in 
Belgrade that Kosovo is on the agenda. Let me just remind us that 
there has been a complete shift in policy in Serbia after the defeat 
of Milosevic. The way that the crisis in southern Serbia was han- 
dled under Prime Minister Djindjic’s government — and the Deputy 
Prime Minister took the lead on that — ^basically was a complete re- 
versal of what Milosevic had done. This time there was engage- 
ment with NATO, with KEOR, with UNMIK, intense working to- 
gether, and establishing a dialog with the Albanian minority in the 
south of Serbia. 

Likewise during the tensions and violence on March 17, I think 
there was a prudent response, a committed response, especially by 
the Defense Ministry on trying to be constructive in finding the 
quickest possible way to help in diminishing those tensions. I think 
that policy continues. 

Referring to your question earlier about the plan from Belgrade 
for decentralization, I think it is an important opening move. It is 
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the beginning of a discussion. It has been said clearly in Belgrade 
that this is not set in stone. 

The dialog has to be reengaged. It began, as you remember, back 
in October formally. Then two working groups were established. 
There have been, again as you know, a myriad of track 2, track 1 
and a half dialogs where Serbs and Albanians have met from Bel- 
grade, Pristina, and from Mitrovica. In this dialog, there has been 
the creation of an atmosphere, I would say a more realistic and 
pragmatic approach to what needs to be done, i.e., the people have 
to sit down and think about it. The stakeholders that are involved 
in this are obviously the U.S., the EU, and the United Nations, and 
that this cannot be solved only by Serbs and Albanians, whatever 
the political will on both sides, because our future is in the Euro- 
pean Union. 

So I would say there is a fine unraveling as the region and as, 
for example, Serbia and Montenegro move into Partnership for 
Peace, move into EU integration. Ultimately we will all be in the 
EU. So the formula has to be found together with both inter- 
national and domestic stakeholders. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Do you not agree that if we have a renewed 
commitment, say, in Kosovo in terms of UNMIK, and Prime Min- 
ister Rexhepi moves forward with backing up his words about tak- 
ing care of the problem that occurred on the 17th, fix the houses, 
deal with refugees and that kind of thing, that kind of an attitude 
on his part should help create an environment where this dialog 
can move forward? 

Mr. Vejvoda. Commitment to that kind of development is essen- 
tial. I would just remind you very briefly that Prime Minister 
Djindjic launched an initiative exactly in the vein of what we were 
talking about last January 2003 because he knew that stagnation 
was not good, that we were all hostage to an unresolved situation 
in our movement toward Europe. He said the precondition for be- 
ginning to find a solution that would be conducive to liberty and 
democracy for everybody was security for those who were in Kosovo 
and for upholding the principle of return. Erom that baseline, we 
could then move on to find the way to the compromise solution. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. I am going to turn it over to Senator Biden. 
He has got to run. 

Senator Biden. Thank you. 

Veton, it is good to see you again. Thank you for taking care of 
my son when he was in Pristina with our Justice Department. I ap- 
preciate your hospitality to him. 

What do you think of Dobbins’ proposal? 

Mr. SURROI. He had many. 

Senator Biden. The one that is very straightforward. 

Mr. SuRROi. No, I agree with him totally in the sense that the 
final objective should be made clear. What I suggested was com- 
plementary to it, that no partition will be allowed. Therefore, set- 
ting up a framework. I think that is called conditional independ- 
ence, what Jim was suggesting. 

Senator Biden. Now, you said — and I think it is part of what 
Ambassador Dobbins was hoping — correct me if I am wrong, Jim — 
that this 2-year period is essentially a requirement for the 
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Kosovars to demonstrate that they have, in fact, guaranteed the se- 
curity of the Serb minority. Is that right? 

Ambassador Dobbins. Right. 

Senator Biden. Now, you indicated, Veton, that you were of the 
view that it was the responsibility of the Kosovars to take over 
more of that initiative on their own without UNMIK or anybody 
else telling them how to do it. And I am not doubting you, but what 
makes you believe that the circumstances are such that there is an 
environment that can produce that? Is there a reason to believe 
that the political leadership, present and emerging, in the Kosovar 
community is prepared to take those and make those guarantees 
not only in terms of structural changes in the law, but in terms of 
actions? Talk to me about that. Why would you be optimistic that 
is likely to occur? Or is it likely to occur? 

Mr. SURROI. My first basic optimism is that I believe in it. 

Senator Biden. I know you do. I have great faith in you. 

Mr. SuRROi. The second is self-interest. I think the Kosovar soci- 
ety understood after March 17 — I am not speaking of the leader- 
ship. I am speaking about the energy that will transform the soci- 
ety. It understood two things. A, they are sick and tired of violence, 
the ordinary citizen. And B, the question of minorities is essential 
actually to how the majority will live. 

Nowhere is it more visible than in Mitrovica. You have a city di- 
vided by a river. The Albanians from the south of the city cannot 
go to the north because in the north you have Serbs from other 
places, from Kosovo, to where they cannot return. So what we need 
to do is open up this issue in a different format so people can re- 
claim their property and reclaim their lives. 

Senator Biden. How do you open that up? I acknowledge it has 
not been successful, but there have been a number of different ef- 
forts. 

Mr. SuRROi. Before the March events, there was a serious initia- 
tive to deal with it based on an NGO proposal, to which both the 
Serbs and the Albanians from Mitrovica subscribed. Now, it is a 
chain of events that would make the Serbs return to their homes, 
Albanians return to their homes and property, forms of decen- 
tralization that would ensure that a Serb-run majority entity would 
be part of the greater Mitrovica city. So forms of both economic and 
legal arrangements that would have people satisfied. 

Senator Biden. Is it your sense that that is, as we find ourselves 
in July, able to be negotiated or banged out intra-Kosovo? In other 
words, that this can be done without looking to Belgrade, that 
Serbs within Kosovo, in Mitrovica can negotiate that, if there is a 
good faith effort on the part of the Kosovars? Or does Belgrade 
have to be in the mix? 

Mr. SuRROi. Belgrade can spoil things but it can be a partner as 
well. It is the choice of Belgrade. But I think if we keep the issue 
of returns to the issue of rights, to the right of the people to return 
and to a society that allows or recognizes those rights, then things 
can be done. 'V^en you get to specifics, the question of returns is 
not so complicated. It is actually a technical issue which you have 
to tackle. You have to see where people can return, whether their 
houses are built or not. You have to see what they are going to live 
on, and you have to see what is the basic security and how much 
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political investment you need in that security. But a Kosovar Alba- 
nian leadership should do that, not some U.N. bureaucrats. 

Senator Biden. I agree with you, it should. I remember being in 
Brcko about 8 years ago and watching, literally walking down the 
street in the neighborhood that basically had been bombed out, a 
big neighborhood — I mean, there must have been 300-400 homes — 
a group of men, 8 or 10, carrying pitchforks and shovels, heading 
toward a home that was rapidly being boarded up, about the equiv- 
alent of three blocks away. It was from here to that door from the 
home in question. It took a young second lieutenant, who was 
United States Army personnel, to work out the arrangement. What 
had happened is they had been bombed out, the occupants of the 
home, and the Serbs were coming back to claim their home forcibly. 
It took a young man to work out a system whereby he guaranteed 
the people in the home, who acknowledged it was not their home, 
access to another home in order to be able to avoid this conflict. 
I learned a lesson from that. It is one house at a time. It is one 
apartment at a time. And it is really a difficult process. 

I am not saying this as a criticism. I have yet to see the sense 
of — and I am prepared to be educated in this — urgency and com- 
mitment on the part of the rest of Kosovo, outside of Mitrovica, to 
do that painstaking process without a third party being involved. 
But believe me, all of us would love it to occur without any third 
party involved. But I am looking for signs that say that is possible, 
and I have not seen any yet. It does not mean they do not exist. 

I must tell you, Veton, I feel a little bit guilty as much as you 
know how many times I have been to Pristina and how many times 
I have been to Kosovo and how many times I have been to the re- 
gion, as my colleague. I think we have probably visited there more 
Qian any two Senators have by a long shot. I feel a little guilty be- 
cause my attention has been diverted to Iraq and to Afghanistan. 
It is more than I like. 

At any rate, this is obviously not a question. It is a concern I 
have about how you square the circle because I think it is within 
the pieces. I agree with your overall approach, how to go about it, 
but the devil is in the details. I would need to know myself a lot 
more. 

But at any rate, I appreciate your listening to me as well as an- 
swering my questions. This has been a first-rate panel. 

Mr. O’Brien, I want to thank you for your testimony. In full dis- 
closure, Mr. Chairman, the attractive young lady back to my left 
is my niece, and she is a Harvard student who works for Mr. 
O’Brien and I insisted she sit with me, not with him. 

I wrote her a note, Mr. O’Brien, complimenting her on the bril- 
liant statement she wrote for you. I give her full credit for your 
brilliance, even though I know that is not true. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Thank you. Senator Biden. I really appre- 
ciate your being here. You have certainly enlightened me in terms 
of your perspective on things. 

My last question. The marriage between Serbia and Montenegro 
occurred because the EU wanted it to occur. Mr. Vejvoda, would 
you like to comment on that, or anybody else, about how real the 
arrangement is, and is it a possibility that it will continue, or do 
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you think that there is going to he an effort for those in Monte- 
negro to say we want our own operation, our own country? 

Mr. Vejvoda. Well, let me start out by saying, Mr. Chairman, 
that it was not only because of the European Union that we have 
a state union of Serbia and Montenegro. There was also a willing- 
ness I would say on the part of the then-actors to find a rational 
and democratic recasting of what was then the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia into a new state union that would acknowledge the 
level of acquired competencies of both units, namely of Serbia and 
Montenegro. This was, as we have already said, for reasons of re- 
gional security. It was not clear what would happen if there was 
an abrupt possible separation then with regard to broader ramifica- 
tions, but it also was the result of a forward-looking view which 
said, well, if we are all going to join the European Union, why 
should we make this sort of temporary separation before we are in 
the club together. So there were reasons of rationality among other 
things. 

There were also reasons that spelled out the fact that at that mo- 
ment it did not seem the terms of reference that Montenegro had 
set for themselves, i.e., independence through referendum, were ac- 
tually deliverable, which was seen in the April elections of 2001 
that actually was not close to a clear result for independence. 

What happened in the meantime was painstaking work, after the 
signing of the Belgrade Agreement, to find a constitutional charter 
which was finally achieved in February of last year. This constitu- 
tional charter spelled out the relations. It set a 3-year shelf-life for 
the state union to see whether and how it operates, and then after 
those 3 years, to see what would happen. Whatever happens, it will 
happen peacefully, whether we stay together between Serbia and 
Montenegro, or whether there was what was called in Czecho- 
slovakia a “velvet divorce.” 

The most, I would say, frustrating part of the union up until now 
has been, as I mentioned earlier, the impossibility to move on Eu- 
ropean integration because of very technical reasons; i.e., the EU 
requirement was very simply a single market, which meant the 
harmonization of about 10,000 products, a joint customs office that 
could certify origin of products that would be exported. It has been 
impossible up until now to achieve that single market. As the Eu- 
ropean Union would put it, they did not have a single telephone 
to call when they were calling the state union of Serbia and Monte- 
negro. 

There has been thinking on how to go around this so that we 
move the train out of the station, both domestically and in Brussels 
in particular, to maybe see whether a two-track approach is pos- 
sible, i.e., parallel integration processes, for Serbia and for Monte- 
negro while keeping the state union together. As I mentioned, 
there is thinking of that sort in the Serbian Government at this 
point. 

Whatever may happen, I think it is imperative for the greater 
public international good in Europe and in the region itself to move 
Serbia and Montenegro in whichever way possible forward on the 
European integration track. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. From your perspective, would they be better 
off both coming together and reconciling any kind of differences 
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they have and stick together, or do you think they would be better 
off separating. I mean, it is going to have to happen. It is slowing 
things down. Correct? 

Mr. Vejvoda. Absolutely. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. So they either have to understand they have 
a symbiotic relationship where they can both benefit by moving for- 
ward into the EU and Partnership for Peace or continue kind of an 
uncertainty here. 

Mr. Vejvoda. At this point, I think that the union will remain 
together until the date of the shelf-life ends, which is also con- 
tested, by the way. Some people say it is 2005. Some people say 
it is beginning of 2006. I think we will see entry into Partnership 
for Peace of the union together. 

The European Union is looking maybe at a two-track process 
within the framework of the union. Again, there was a precedent 
with Czechoslovakia in a certain sense. This yet has to be worked 
out, but I think that everybody is seeing the urgency of the need 
to unravel this issue. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. So they will work it out. 

Mr. Vejvoda. I am sure they will and in the not so distant fu- 
ture. By that, I mean by the end of the year we should see some 
kind of solution to that. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina. Mr. Dobbins, you believe we should con- 
tinue to remain there. 

Ambassador Dobbins. No. What I said was that I regretted the 
loss of an opportunity for solidarity because the number of Ameri- 
cans there was so small that it was a small sacrifice to keep them 
there. But I think now that we have negotiated what seems to me 
a very viable with the European Union to take this over, I think 
it will be good to give them a chance to demonstrate their inde- 
pendent capability. It will give NATO and them a chance to dem- 
onstrate the capacity to work together. So I am not arguing that 
this should be reversed. 

I am arguing that the United States needs to recognize that soli- 
darity and burden-sharing are two-way streets, and that it cannot 
only happen on the issues that we feel passionately about at any 
given moment. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Does anyone else want to make a comment 
about anything anybody else said, what the other witnesses have 
testified to? 

Mr. O’Brien. If I may, Mr. Chairman, just a point on your first 
question. This is a vitally important time for Serbia, and I think 
the next 6 months to a year is the time that we move forward. We 
should do it on two fronts. They have a domestic battle with the 
people who oppose the democrats. They are the same people who 
are protecting war criminals. So let us help the democrats by en- 
gaging them in every way we can. Within 6 months or so, we may 
find The Hague issue is no longer an issue. 

We should also see that Serbia’s path to Europe is not slowed by 
the problems within the state union. The same for Montenegro. If 
that means dissolving it today, that is fine. If they can work it out, 
that is fine. But let us do it this year because then early next year 
you will find a Serbia where you have democrats in authority and 
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they are on a clear path to Europe, having resolved the most trou- 
bling issues facing the country. That is a much different environ- 
ment in which to return to the issue of Kosovo than we face today. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Any other comments? 

Ambassador Dobbins. Let me just conclude my own remarks by 
saying that I very much appreciate your calling these hearings. I 
think this was a rather inspirational session actually. I certainly 
leave and I suspect we all leave a little more optimistic than we 
came as a result of it. 

I would like to thank you particularly, Senator, for the unquali- 
fied and consistent support you gave when I was responsible, when 
Jim O’Brien and I were both responsible, in the early part of this 
decade in bringing about a transition to the democracy in Serbia. 
It was extremely important to have that kind of support from the 
majority in the Senate. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you. 

Mr. Vejvoda. Mr. Chairman, may I add a few words also? May 
I rejoin in saying that I also believe this is a very timely hearing. 
I believe that there is a necessary focus on the Balkans, a re- 
focusing, because as I said, we are close to succeeding in a number 
of the unresolved issues. Attention has, for all the right reasons, 
been steered away to other regions of the world. I think we need 
a little more focus and a little more resources, nothing big, to make 
this a success. Thank you very much. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. I agree. 

I would like to say also that we are very pleased today to have 
the Ambassadors of Serbia and Montenegro and of Macedonia. We 
have a distinguished guest from Serbia and Montenegro, Mr. 
Nenad Canak, President of the Assembly of Vojvodina. We thank 
you very much for your presence here today. 

[Whereupon, at 4:49 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
subject to the call of the Chair.] 


Responses to Additional Questions Submitted for the Record 

Response of D. Kathleen Stepehens to an Additional Question for the 
Record Submitted by Senator Russell D. Feingold 

Question. Could you please provide me with an update on what progress has been 
made in holding accountable those responsible for attacks on minorities in Kosovo 
during the March 2004 violence? 

Answer. According to the United Nations Interim Administration Mission in 
Kosovo (UNMIK), over 270 persons have been arrested on criminal charges related 
to the violence. International Prosecutors and Judges are handling the most serious 
criminal cases, including 19 cases involving deaths and those against organizers/ 
leaders of riots, aggravated inter-ethnic violence and significant violence against po- 
lice. These cases involve 26 defendants, of which 18 are in detention. Local courts, 
with close OSCE supervision, are handling over 200 cases that involve lesser crimes 
such as theft, arson, attacks on official persons, etc. As of July 27, there have been 
70 convictions and 200 cases are either in court or are under investigation. 
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Responses of Mira R. Ricardel to Additional Questions for the Record 
Submitted by Senator Russell D. Feingold 

U.S. POLICY IN SOUTHEAST EUROPE: UNFINISHED BUSINESS IN THE BALKANS 

Question 1. A number of my constituents have expressed concerns over the vio- 
lence in March 2004 against Serbs and other minorities in Kosovo. Why were the 
UN Mission in Kosovo (UNMIK), KFOR and Kosovo’s government unable to protect 
minority groups during the riots? What can the U.S. do to better assist UNMIK, 
the Kosovo government and KFOR in establishing better security for Kosovo’s mi- 
nority communities, especially the Serbs? 

Answer. The March violence in Kosovo was deplorable. While most of it was di- 
rected against ethnic Serbs and minorities in Kosovo, it should be noted that there 
were deaths among Kosovar-Albanians as well. KFOR was quickly called into action 
but the first lines of civil security in Kosovo are the Kosovo Police Service (KPS) 
and the UN International Police. Most deaths unfortunately occurred when police 
units were too slow, too few or inadequately equipped to respond effectively to the 
riots. Once KFOR arrived, the situation was gradually brought under control; that 
does not mean however, that KFOR does not have to improve its performance. A 
NATO “lessons learned” study was initiated immediately after the March events. It 
showed that one of the greatest inhibitors to effective action across boundaries was 
so-called “national caveats.” 

The U.S. is leading the drive to make KFOR more agile and flexible in emer- 
gencies with fewer restrictions imposed by contributing countries on how their 
forces can be used. For example, some countries do not allow their forces in other 
sectors or to use lethal force to protect property. The U.S. has no such restrictions 
on its forces. 

The U.S. has long supported UNMIK’s efforts to establish the Kosovo Police Serv- 
ice (KPS). We are working to further improve the coordination between KFOR and 
the KPS, sharing the lessons learned in the U.S. sector (Multi-national Brigade 
East) with other KFOR components throughout Kosovo. A new Kosovo Security Ad- 
visory Group has also heen created that provides a forum for Kosovo Serbs, the Pro- 
visional Institutions of Self-Government (PISG), UNMIK and KFOR to discuss the 
most critical security issues. The U.S. will continue to closely monitor the situation 
and pursue efforts to prevent such unfortunate errors in the future. 

Question 2. There have been reports of an increase in ethnically motivated attacks 
within the Vojvodina region in Serbia against ethnic Croats and other minorities in 
the past year. What, if an 3 dhing, is behind these attacks? Is the Serbian government 
acting sufficiently to protect the rights of these minority communities in Vojvodina 
and other communities? 

Answer. In March 2004 there were incidents against Muslim residents in 
Vojvodina presumably in response to the anti-Serb rioting in Kosovo. The most seri- 
ous was a Molotov cocktail attack on a Muslim-owned bakery in Novi Sad, 
Vojvodina’s principal city. Other groups targeted in ethnic incidents in Vojvodina in- 
clude Croats, Slovaks, Ruthenians, Roma, Jews, Ashkali, and Chinese. 

During the recent Serbian Presidential campaign, the various minority commu- 
nities in Vojvodina, of which the Hungarians are the most numerous, largely sup- 
ported Boris Tadic. Those supporting the opposing Serbian candidate from the Rad- 
ical Party, Tomislav Nikolic, engaged in petty harassment (to include vandalism, 
graveyard desecration, at least seven telephoned death threats, and a few physical 
attacks) in an attempt to intimidate Tadic supporters. 

The Tadic-led Serbian government has responded in three areas: 1) Statements 
denouncing ethic-based strife including Tadic’s July 11, 2004, inauguration speech; 
2) Meetings designed to open a dialogue between Hungary and Serbia regarding the 
plight of ethnic minorities in both countries which may lead to the establishment 
of a bilateral commission; and, 3) A decision to begin integrating ethnic minorities 
into the region’s police forces. 

These efforts mark a good beginning to counter the upsurge in ethnic strife in 
Serbia. It remains to be seen whether this response will be enough. The pace of inte- 
gration of ethnic minorities into the police forces will be a useful measure of the 
Serbian government’s commitment to meaningfully address ethnic-motivated crime. 
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